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Valuable Text-Books 


Issued on May 8ist, after sev- 
eral years’ preparation. Un- 
rivaled as a Teaching Book. The 











Geometry Revolutionized 


gnats: wl first successful combination of 
MILNE’S PLANE GEOMETRY 2.75 the valuable features of inven- 
and tional and concrete geometry, 


with rigid, logical treatment. 
Large number of valuable sug- 
gestive questions and undem- 
onstrated theorems. 


MILNE’S PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY 31.2 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


MILNE’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL ALGEBRA 4.0 


Treated in the same manner 
as the otherremarkablysuccess- 
ful books by the same author. 











Higher Text-Books Supplementary Reading 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Gram- Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables $ 35 
. .— 79 is °c - - $1 25 Fifty Famous Stories Retold 35 
0) atin - ‘ » ‘ s 
ra Gallup Cicero Ore." | Beeton’s Stories of, American |, 
_ tions and Let o 1. Stories of Great Americans for 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of ae Little Americans 5 40 
am. Introductory French | Cage? Story of the Chosen “i 
Prose Composition = 25 Story of the Greeks 5 60 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading —_.40 Story a, | ‘S 
Cameron’s De Goncourt Selections 1.25 Story of the English ” 85 
Syms’s Mme. de Sevigne Letters .40 Story of the Thirteen Colonies  .65 
Todd’s New Astronomy - ‘ Clarke’s Story of Troy - 60 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Story of Aneas - - 45 
ilpuyhby’s Rights and Duties of - Holders Btorles of Animal Life 60 
Wi 8 an f ' 
Ameqican Citizenship - 1.00 Scott’s Kenilworth - - 50 





For special information regarding eur many 
new and standard books, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
VOVVVSVVSRVSUVA 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


CORN PLANTS. 
By FREDERICK LE Roy SarRGENT. With many illustrations. r2mo. 75 cts. 
In compact form and in readable style Mr. Sargent gives a clear account of 
the six important grain plants of the world,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and 
maize. He shows how well they are adapted for. ideal food products for man- 
kind and gives the history, distribution, and uses of each of the six plants. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 

By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘‘ Birdways,” ‘‘ In Nesting Time,” 
‘“ Little Brothers of the Air,” ‘‘A Bird-Lover in the West,” ‘‘ Four- 
Handed Folk,” and ‘‘Upon the Tree Tops.” Illustrated. Square 
I2mM0. $1,00, 

A bird-book intended for children. It describes birds’ nests, the young birds, 
—their growth, etc., their language, migrations, development, structure, 
and economic value. It instructs how to attract them to visit about our houses. 
and how to stud agate aay. Its value and interest are greatly increased by 
many pictures of birds, eight of which are printed in colors. 


New Riverside Literature Series. 


No. 131. Emerson’s Nature, and Compensation. 
Edited by Epwarp W. Emerson. Paper, 16mo. 15 cents, met. 

This book has special valueand interest in the fact that it contains an intro- 
duction and Notes by the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

No. 132. Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and Other Poems. 
Edited with a Biographical Sketch, by Louise ImocGen GuINEY 
. Paper, 16mo_ 15 cents, ne? 
Among the twenty-two poems contained in this book are The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Geish’s Grave, Dover Beach, Kaiser Dead, The Scholar Gypsy, and Thyrsis. 
No. 133. Schur2’s Abraham Lincoin 
and Testimonies by Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes. With 
a Biographical Sketch of CARL SCHURZ, and a Portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln, Paper, 16mo. 15 cents, met. 

No 134. Scott’s Lay of the Last [Minstrel (Double Number.) 
Edited by W. J. RoLre, Litt.D. With Copious Notes, and Numerous 


Illustrations, Paper, 16mo, 30 cents, wet, 

Extra No. Q. 
Selections from the Writings of Eleven English Authors. (/nstitute 
Number.) With Portraits and Biographical Sketches. Paper, 16mo, 


15 cents, met, 
IN PREPARATION. 


Nos. 135. 136. Chaucer’s Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and The 
NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. Edited by Frank J. MaTHER, Jr. Each, 
paper, 16mo, 15cts., ze¢ ; the two partsin one volime, linen, gocts., met. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-888 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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POPULAR SCHOOL EDITION OF 


LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA 


and pleasing ; 
productions from Catlin. 


occur here and there in the poem. 


This is a most attractive and helpful edition for the schoolroom. 


With an Introduction and Notes by Professor EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., és a recent issue of the 


Standard Literature Series 
Pages i—xxiv and 1—168. 


The Introduction tells, in Professor Hale’s lucid, pleasing way : I.—How Longfellow came to write ‘‘ Hiawatha” II.—The Indian 
Legends in ‘‘ Hiawatha.” III.—The Land of ‘‘ Hiawatha” and the Indians. 
Table (giving the leading events in the Life of Longfellow, and dates of publication of his various books). VI.—Illustrations—effective 
half-tone pictures of the principal Indian objects mentioned in the poem, and two interesting and instructive full-page re- 


IV.—The Poetic Form of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” V.—Chronological 


The editor’s aim in this edition has been chiefly to help the reader to an understanding of the poem as Longfellow thought of it himself 
The text, besides many suggestive foot-notes explanatory of terms and allusions, has also numerous cross-references, which often 
furnish the reader with the best sort of comment through the familiarity gained by constantly following out the different ideas as they 


Price, stiff paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 





Lengfellow’s «« Evangeline,” 


The following volumes of this Series were also edited by Professor HALE: 


Scott’s ** Lady of the Lake,” 
Irving’s «« Knickerbocker Stories,” ‘Poems of Knightly Adventure,” 


Dickens’s «« David Copperfield’s Childheod,’’ 
Scott’s «* Lay of the Last: Minstrel.’’ 





For further information concerning this series, the “ Golden Rod Books,” and our varied list of publications, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.» 


714-716 Canal Street, New Orleans. 


43-47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE Db vty +> A PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: * 


604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING : 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
ted progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLoTr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





OORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON,LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New- Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ongalooue Free} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 























NewElementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success, Endorsed by all the leading 
— of — Published in yearly and half yearly eaitions, with manuals for teachers. 
nd for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 8 Wacrsx s. Peery. 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ® ™. s. Eumy. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each, 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $1.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ESTABLISHED 185i, 


EINER & AMEND, 


; 205211 Third Ave., 


JUST_PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 








"By Aurrep Brver. NEW YORK. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. ire Pag _ secweny 
8% Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 


ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 





Are You Satisfied 


with your present position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
and other school appliances. 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


order, according to draw- 


"Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crry. 
The professionel, school of Columbia Yuiverais 
al A) training of gene 

supervisors, princi- 


Teachers pals caperimondente ool 


College sar Bacemelsctiools and | be 
. ° : Fellowships and scholarships | © 
Franklin Publishing Co., amounting to #5,790 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. . 
6: East oth St., New York. JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 





ratus, special, made tof 









| Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every Home and gy se 
Never breaks the 
free ag | rom "Baten fae ES cost ct fn th paving cf 


@ Made only by A. B, DICK = company, ‘ 
169-164 Lake 8t., Chieage, 417 Nassau 8t., New York. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


New York, Chicago. 


Official Ouattnns to the leading Colleges, Schools 
and Athletic Clubs of the Country. 


Athletic Goods 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden ws Meg Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
d ali the leading college riders, 


Every Requisite for © Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
_ ‘Tennis, a iri ees ymnasium, ‘ ; 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 


Is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associations. 


Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any address. 
Spalding's Official Base Ball vd for 1899, ready 
March 30, 10 veo 


A. G. SPALDING a BROS., 
New York. Chicago, 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAISI R. JENKINS, 


8s: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 

















BERCY’S TEXT- 











CYMN \STIC 
Habs lit ui 


NN a” 4 


Narragansett Machine 
G “ora Frage a Providence. Ru 
Send as Catalogue 











Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 

This school, established by the state for the 

ome of teachers for the puso BC. ~y _ 
nm Tuesday, September 12 

ficent new puiiding will be Saunders contend 
with the most improved furniture —s spraratus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of study — n length 
and value to thosein the best nore! sch 
be offered and a competent faculty is Le — 
oyed. The usual opportunities for observation 
pew practice will be provided under charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can fe ‘obtained 
at from $2.50 to $8.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


ze 











When you are using a pen all day you want 


<i FSTERBROOK’S 


the best. This means 





We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN.CO., sg Sest¥oy Yer" 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884 Positions Filled, 4,000 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION _ || , Sects, Teachers, who are ambitious for, Aa- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREE, 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N. Y. 
25 King xt., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Col, 420 Garrott Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. Q. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Boston 775-2. 
Tut PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 

















ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


AGENCY. 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
e 


IF YOU oldest pen west of the Hudson. We are now making selections of 
ffechers-—o ege and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. 
———==== ee. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7%) Allentown, Pa. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 
Needs Good Teachers For September Positions. 


Has supplied hundreds of teachers with excellent places. Established 1889, Now 
is the time to register. Form and book sent for stamp. Positions coming in 
daily. This Bureau has filled positions paying $4,000 down in 31 different states. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


KINDERGARTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 East 14th Street, 
AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


New York. 
No. 1. Contains 25 Separate Programs. 




















Longfellow, 5 Programs ; Bryant, 4 Programs; Hawthorne, 3 Programs 
_ Holmes, 3 Programs; Shakespeare, 4 Programs; Burns, 3 Programs. 
Dickens, 3 Programs. 


No. 2 Contains 25 Separate Programs. 


Whittier, 4 Programs; Emerson, 3 programs; Lowell,3 Programs; Irving, 
3 Programs; Milton, 4 Programs; Scott, 3 Programs; Tennyson, 5 Programs. © 


This is the way to interest your pupils in the great American and English Authors. 
Your class will take a more vital interest in learning about a famous author if his 
life and works are discussed on the date of his birth. This book will enable you to 
teach literature in a most enjoyable and practical way. 


Mlustrated with Portraits. Price, each ag cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY # #+ #+ #+ #+ #& 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upon payment of merely a nominal sum 
and you can have a year and a halfin which to pay for it. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full details and or4er blank, Get your library now at the beginning of the school year. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., - 61 East oth St., New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com. 
municating with advertisers, 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, — Is, and Families, 
Superior Professors, n pals, Assistants, 
rs,and Governesses, for every De 

ment of Instruction; mmends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Funtor, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28-Union Square, New Yorx. 








FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 
W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 
N ANTED to correspond with Tzacuers and 
Empiovers Have filled vacancies in 
19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GCHERMERHORN’S Established 1606. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U.S. 
8 East 14th Street, - . NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK 


lass| KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
Sp ae Course, including Psychology, History of 
‘ducation, Methods, Literature, , Science and 
Vocal Music. Included aportanity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten Fy rtf 
c For particulars address J. EIGABT, 


Superintendent. Miss CaroLinz T. Haven, Prin- 


cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 
Physical, a * 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 


Wall Maps 
Excelsior Series, a 
Appliances, 





Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. a 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


70 Firtn Avs., Naw York, 














EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Maes, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
A ny Td ma ? 








FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 
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TEACH |. 
CURRENT | 50«. 
HISTORY | 2:2 














Sh ae 


mes) OUR TIMES 





The recent change in size 





and from monthly to semi- 
monthly fits OUR TIMES 
exactly to school needs. 
Try it once a week as a 
supplementary reader and 
you will be delighted. 
Enough copies of a single 


Sow me ee = 








number to supply your 


16 Pages. 6x9 inches. pupils for 2 cents each. 








A PRINCIPAL SAYS: 


“Your paper, OUR TIMES, helps me personally in my school work 
more than I can tell. Being a busy extasionl. I have not time to 
read three or four columns to find out ‘Why the U. S. may not 
help Cuba’ or a hundred other things, but here it is in a nutshell.” 


Sample copy free. Send for our new 100-page Catalog of 
Teachers’ Booksand Aids. ‘‘Everything for the Teacher.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 

















PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
For the last year in the century the course will cover 
19Tn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19tx CENTURY HISTORY 


« Irn CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books foe S=nnlamentary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND .ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 








Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex- 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 





For Sale by Druggists. 


















The diploma of 
been awarded th: 


7 Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 

The jolt and jar and heat and cold 

4 of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 

Nearly eight million Elgins in a third of a 
century (more than any other factory in the 
world has produced in the same period) is the 
record of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 


merit has 
e 


High grade, but not high price. 
An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
case desi 
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Fatigue in the School-Room. 


How May it be Reduced to the Minimum ? 
By Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Psychologists tell us that with the normal pupil men- 
tal fatigue from school work is quickly induced and also 
quickly passes away. Mental efficiency, or the incre- 
ments of skill gained thru mental training, is much more 
permanent in its character and is not soon lost. If this 
be true, in order to attain the highest possible maximum 
of mental efficiency, with the greatest economy of effort, 
provide the working periods of the school-room with more 
frequent rest periods and thus secure, thru this power of 
the mind torecuperate rapidly, an almost continuous high 
state of mental vigor. The mind, instead of being as we 
supposed, like the old-fashioned sensitized plate of the 
photographer, which required a long exposure, is, after 

- all, more like the highly sensitized plate of the modern 
snap-shot camera. 


Change is rest. Weariness in the sense of sight can 
be partially relieved by exercises which appeal largely to 
the ear or to the use of the hand. The strongest pos- 
sible contrasts should be made in the arrangement of the 
daily program, and the wisest adaptation of difficult sub- 
jects to the best working hours of the day. 

Much wasted energy can be husbanded by a wiser 
training of pupils how to study. Studying is a great art, 
and its mastery or failure to master it, is fraught with 
momentous consequences to the pupil. There are those 
right beginnings which lead on to conscious power and 
mastery, and there are those misguided efforts which lead 
to weariness and defeat. 

The utilization of interest ina greater degree than 
heretofore promises much relief from the past weariness 
and drudgery of the school-room. Wherein interest be- 
comes such a potent factor in relieving from drudgery, 
- lies in the fact that, even concerning subjects which were 
at first distasteful, we may, to quote the Herbartians, 


“build up such a powerful apperception mass that any 


fact connected with that mass will at once attract our 
attention quite irrespective of our will.” 

Dislikes, antagonisms, adverse undercurrents of feel- 
ing sap energies which should be utilized in fruitful 
school work. Education from this point of view is to 
direct nervous energy into right channels, and to keep it 
out of wrong ones, Some of these nerve currents may 
be termed friendly and some hostile. Some dominant 
and some defeated. Fatigue and worry may so react 
upon each other that they become an endless circle. 

Every idea that enters a boy's mind is accompanied by 
some tendencies to motor activity. In fact, he has not 
thoroly comprehended it until it has set every power he 
possesses, both of mind and body, into sympathetic ac- 
tion. He must be free to learn it all over, to secure for 
himself as many points of contact as possible. 

Play on the school ground, under supervision, with its 
freedom and self-control, its spontaneity and self- 
restraint, its exhilaration and self-expression, is not only 
the best tonic for rapid recovery from mental fatigue but 
also possesses great value as an educational process. 
Physical training exercises, while helpful, yet demand 
close attention and do not afford as good opportunities 
for mental recuperation as the more spontaneous move- 
ments in an out-door recess. Both are needed. 


Abstract of paper before the Dept. of Physical Education, N. 
E, A., July 14. 


Educational Progress of the Year. 
, By NicHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER, Columbia University, New York. 


“ During the period under review (the past year) there 
stand out prominently in the United States two series of 
events which are eminently characteristic of the ten- 
dencies and movements most manifest among us. These 
are the striking additions to the literature of education 
which have been made by Americans, and the study and 
constructive thought which have been devoted to the 
problems of public school organization and administra- 
tion in large cities. 

“For two generations Americans have been writing 
and publishing books upon the theory and practice of 
education which were on too low an intellectual plane to 
meet the needs of to-day. They belonged to the litera- 
ture of the camp meeting rather than to that of the 
study. Scholarship and care for education as such were 
divorced. The colleges had rolled the Baconian half- 
truth, knowledge is power, under their tongues so long 
that it made other condiment unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
the elementary schools and the normal schools were 
suffering from lack of the scholarship which only the 
colleges and the yet unborn universities could give. The 
scholars looked askance at the schools as something be- 
neath them ; the schools, unmindful of the fate, of per- 
petual motion, undertook to live on their own scholar- 
ships alone. The results were not happy. 

“Now all this is changed. Dating perhaps from Pres- 
ident Angell’s success in 1879, in securing the founda- 
tion at the University of Michigan of the chair which 
has been successively occupied by Payne and by Hinsdale 
and from the elaborate presentation of education as a 
university subject made by President Barnard, of 
Columbia, in 1881, and again in 1882, the movement to 
bring the upper and the elementary schools together in 
mutual understanding and in a spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation, began to gather headway. Now it has 
eome to pass that that university which does not pursue 
education as energetically as it pursues physics, or class- 
ical philology, is no longer upon a pinnacle. 

“The most noteworthy feature of the educational liter- 
ature of the year is its complete reflection of this new 
and inspiring point of view. . It treats school topics with 
the seriousness, the care, the scientific method which 
mark the scholar. Homilies upon education have disap- 
peared before the study of education. As a result we 
have the beginnings of an American literature of educa- 
tion which will be permanent. 


Memorable Books, 


“Tt will not have escaped notice that during the past 
twelvemonth, or a little more, books have been published 
by Mr. Eliot, by the late Gen. Walker, by Mr. Gilman, 
by William James, by Dr. Muensterberg, by Dr. Hinsdale, 
by Thomas Davidson, by Miss Blow, by Bishop Spalding, 
and by Dr. Harris, which illustrate my meaning. Even 
the purely literary critic, accustomed to scorn the study: 
of education, or perhaps of anything except the speedy 
removal of one impression by another, will not hesitate to 
call this group of books remarkable. They are so re- 
markable that two decades ago they would have been im- 
possible. Each book reflects the peculiar genius of its 
writer ; taken together they give us a true picture of the 
forces and ideals which are moving our educational 
scholarship and grappling with our educational prob- 
lems.” 
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After a detailed estimate and criticism of these books, 
which “make up the group which makes the year mem- 
orable,” Dr. Butler’s paper continued : 

“ Nowhere in these books is there a note, of pessimism 
or despair, nowhere is sounded the trumpet of revolution, 
nowhere is waved the red flagof anarchy. Neither human 
nature nor democratic institutions are given up for lost. 
All, on the contrary, are creative, hopeful, and all see a 
future full of promise. They have faith, and they im- 
part it. I like to think that in this highly-important 
respect they represent the best thought and the most 
widespread popular instincts of our time. With such an 
exposition of education as is theirs, all can hardly be 
lost. 

School Administration, 


“Turning now to the second topic, I would point out 
that it is not accidental, by any means; that in the great 
cities of this country there is deep interest in questions 
of school organization and administration. This interest, 
so marked during the past year is a result in part of the 
newly-aroused municipal conscience which is reproaching 
us for inefficient, disorderly administration of a city’s 
business, and in part of the growing importance, financial 
as well as other, of education as a public servant. The 
taxpayer’s curiosity as to how his money is spent rein- 
forces the school reformer’s demand that it be spent 
solely for the wisest training of the city’s children. So 
it happens that New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and Toledo—to mention only the most conspicu- 
ous instances—have all made or are making history on 
this subject. It is important not to overlook the one 
point in which they are all in agreement, for it is not 
unusual to attempt to minimize the movement for city 
school reform by calling attention to the wide variations 
of the detailed plans proposed for city school organiza- 
tion. That one point of agreement is the demand for 
efficiency. When the democracy earnestly demands 
efficiency in its servants, it has outgrown the swaddling 
clothes of theory and is coming to years of discretion. 

“Tt is plain to any careful observer that this demand 
for efficiency is now widespread in this country, and is 
by no means confined to theschools alone. It is heard in 
respect of the civil service, of the army, of governmental 
functions of all sorts. Why is there such widespread in- 
efficiency in public school administration? There is little 
or no actual dishonesty there ; there is abundant earnest- 
ness ; there is not a little skilled experience and special 
training. Only one answer is possible. The inefficiency 
isthe result of the crystallization into system of traditions 
as to school government which are abreast neither of 
modern administrative machinery nor of the present con- 
dition of education itself. It is required nowadays that 
the machinery of education be simple, that power and 
discretion be definitely located in order that responsibility 
may be promptly and justly fixed. It is required that 
legislative functions be sharply distinguished from execu- 
tive, that matters needing professional knowledge and 
experience for their proper disposition be entrusted to 
professional hands, and that the pressure of party puil 
and private push be relieved in all possible ways by statu- 
tory provisions. The long but successful struggle to 
establish these conditions in New York, in the midst of 
great difficulties and against overwhelming odds, opened a 
new era. School reformers everywhere took courage, 
and there can be no question that the principles I have 
named will before long be established, no matter under 


. what variety of detail, in every large city in the land. 


Chicago Reform, 

“During the year the storm-center of this disturbance 
has been over the city of Chicago. There the history of 
the New York movement is being repeated. A wholly 
admirable plan of reform has been outlined and formally 
proposed, and it has met with defeat at the hands of 
those who have most to gain from its adoption. It will 
be brought forward again, and pe_haps be again defeated. 
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It will be brought forward a third time, and then the fight 
will .be won. When the modern, scientifically-ordered 
system is in operation, those who are now resisting it so 
stoutly will marvel at the strength of the illusion which 
influenced them in so doing. In my judgment the report 
of the educational commission of the city of Chicago ig 
the most exhaustive and the most authoritative contribu- 
tion that has been made to the literature of city-school 
administration, and isthe one quite indespensable book of 
reference on the subject. I regard its conclusions and 
recommendations as almost unassailable, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of theory or from that of practice. 
It is a model of painstaking study and of scientific 
method. 

“In this movement for the improvement of the condi- 
tions attending municipal school administration, it seems 
to me that two serious departures have been made from 
sound principles ; and I am bold enough to predict that, 
unless corrected, their practical working will in time 
prove disastrous. One of these departures is that con- 
tained in the law governing the city of Milwaukee, by the 
provisions of which the appointment of members of the 
school board is entrusted to a bi-partisan commission of 
four, who are in turn named by the mayor. This is, on 
its face, a device for devolving the power of designating 
members of the school board upon a semi-judicial body 
removed one stage from the heated controversies of 
party politics. In reality, however, it interposes an 
authority between the school board and the mayor, who 
alone can be held directly responsible by the voters for 
his school board appointments ; and by attaching the bi- 
partisan principle to the constitution of this intermediate 
board, it suggests and rather emphaszes the fact that 
party politics should be considered in making school board 
appointments. The Milwaukee law has other defects of 
detail, but this provision I believe to be a serious depar- 
ture from sound principle, and one which should nowhere 
be imitated. 


San Francisco’s Mistakes. 


“The second instance which I have in mind is, con- 
tained in the new charter for San Francisco, soon to go 
into operation. Here we find two thoroly bad principles 
combined in one scheme: A bi-partisan school board and 
a paid school board, the members of which are required 
by law to give their entire time to the duties of their of- 
fice. This is not only a departure from uniform Ameri- 
can practice, but it is in flat contradiction to the princi- 
ple which demands that the school board shall legislate 
only and that all executive duties shall devolve upon pro- 
fessional officers. The city superintendent is to sit in the 
San Francisco school board, as in that of New York, 
without the right to vote, but his legitimate duties are 
apparently to be divided with the paid school board, so 
that either confusion and inefficiency or trading and 
practical ‘deals’ may be expected to follow. 

“There is no excuse for a paid schoo] board in an Ameri- 
can city. Such a board can be given work enough to oc- 
cupy it only by stripping the superintendent, the super- 
visors, the principals and the business officers of the 
school system of their just powers and responsibilities. 
The ideal member of a school board is the representative 
professional man or man of affairs, who understands and 
reflects public sentiment, who is accustomed to act 
promptly on matters of large concern and with a broad 
outlook, and who will bring to problems of school pol- 
icy and to the consideration of the recommendations of 
the professional officers of the board, a mature, well-bal- 
anced judgment and an unbiased care for the highest 
public interest. Such men will not serve for pay, nor 
will they (nor should they) give all their time to the 
business of the schools. The San Francisco innovation 
is, I feel sure, a bad one. It is to be regretted, too, that 
the adoption of a new charter was not made the occasion 
for doing away with the custom of electing the superin- 
tendent of schools by the voters at a municipal election, 
a custom peculiar to San Francisco and to Buffalo, and 
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one which of necessity introduces into the choice of a 
superintendent influences and considerations which should 
never have a place there. 

“Despite these important exceptions, however, the 
general movement for improved city school administration 
has gone forward rapidly and in the right direction. The 
tendency to entrust professional duties to professional 
men and women and to protect them from political or 
personal influence in their exercise is uppermost. That 
hotbed of politics and jobbery, the local committee sys- 
tem, is being done away with. The principal is emerg- 
ing as a school official whose powers should be increased 
and his influence recognized. The great body of teach- 
ing force, always suspicious of change and usually op- 
posed to it, are gradually coming to see that the new 
administrative scheme means for them increased freedom 
from deadening routine, from outside pressure and influ- 
ence, and that it makes for the power the dignity, and 
the professional upbuilding of the teacher himself. In 
all these respects the year has been one of progress. 


England’s Progress. 


“One cannot help being struck by the fact that the 
long-delayed awakening of England to her educational 


' duty and her educational opportunity is an accomplished 


fact. To begin with, it is important to know that we 
have now an authoritative book to turn to for accurate 
information regarding the organizatian of the many and 
diverse educational agencies which exist in England, and 
which puzzle so sorely the American student. This is 
Mr. Graham Balfour’s ‘Educational Systems of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ published during the year. 

“T am most struck by the fact that the American col- 
lege, as now constituted with its classical and its scien- 
tific courses side by side, is the type toward which there 
is a well-developed movement in England, an easily rec- 
ognizable one in France, and a noticeable, tho as yet a 
blind and unorganized one, in Germany. This is the 
meaning of the municipal colleges which are rapidly in- 
creasing in strength in England, and attracting to them- 
selves new sources of support. Of these, Owens college, 
Manchester, is the best equipped, but University college, 
Liverpool, claims attention, particularly in America, be- 
cause of its brilliant efforts to work out the problem of 
an academic organization in close relation to the needs of 
a great modern municipality. For example, it is at Uni- 
versity college, Liverpool, that the first higher school Of 
commerce in Great Britain has been established. The 
new Midland university, to be established at Birmingham, 
largely thru the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain, has already 
received a generous gift from Andrew Carnegie, and is 
to devote much attention to applied science and to com- 
mercial and technical subjects. Not much progress can 
be reported relative to the teaching university for Lon- 
don. The statutory commission is hard at work upon 
plans for it, and some sources of opposition to the scheme 
seem to be disappearing. 


The Universities. 


“Oxford and Cambridge are still institutions apart, 
with peculiar relations to the church and to the class 
from which England’s rulers have mainly been drawn. 
How long they will retain their prestige is, however, a 
matter of conjecture, for democracy is sweeping all be- 
fore it in England, and the two older universities have 
smiled either upon it or upon the new educational move- 
ment. It: is not impossible that there will be a rude 
awakening one day for Oxford and Cambridge. Mean- 
while, they are sadly in need of funds, for the long 
period of agricultural depression has cut down their in- 
come very greatly. ; 

“The movement to bring some order out of the chaos 
of secondary education, to fix standards, and to make 
provision for proper oversight, goes slowly but steadily 
on. The problems having their origin in secondary edu- 
cation are those which have most engaged the attention 
of students of education in England for some time past. 
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The time has now come when actual legislation seems 
near at hand. 

“The wisest observers are agreed that as to elemen- 
tary education the outlook in England is anything but 
satisfactory. This is in large measure due to the fact 
that public opinion, when not wholly apathetic, is sorely 
divided as to a number of fundamental principles, which 
have long since established themselves securely in the 
United States. While it is true that large numbers of 
men and women in England are enthusiastic advocates 
of educational advance, yet it is also true that they have 
no formulated policy to urge, and that there are opposed, 
to them not a few influential critics who doubt whether 
the work done in the elementary schools is in any true 
sense educational, and who believe that the nation cannot 
bear the crushing weight of the cost of making education 
universal and adequate. 

“As in the United States, so in England, the rural 
school problem presents difficulties of its own. There 
the economic and taxing aspects of the question are 
quite as important as the purely educational. There is 
no denying the fact that there is widespread suspicion 
that the intellectual results of the work of the English 
elementary schools are far from being as satisfactory as 
was confidently predicted a few years ago. 


The Coming Century. 


“Tt seems on the whole apparent that the year has 
been one not of change only, but of progress. The con- 
viction of the importance of real educational 
organization and the effort to attain it are more 
widespread and more earnest. That question of educa- 
tional organization and administration should be every- 
where most prominent just now, is significant of the im- 
portance of the demand for efficiency and effectiveness 
as well as of the readjustment of the entire educational 
scheme to the present needs and capacities of the public. 
These matters are as important in their way as topics 
touching education on the more philosophical side are in 
theirs. The conception of education as a process based 
on the history of civilizatien and making demands upon 
the whole power of the community as well as upon the 
entire capacity of the child, is not now seriously chal- 
lenged. This conception of education alone stands the 
test of both experience and of philosophical scrutiny. It 
is the characteristic insight of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. It remains for the twentieth to 
apply it in all its fullness.” 


Paper read before the National Council of Education, July 1o. 
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The School in its Relation to the 
_ Higher Life. 


By N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Supt. of Pennsylvania. 


Carlyle sneeringly said that America means roast tur- 
key every day for everybody. I accept the remark as an 
acknowledgment that the American people are better 
fed than those of England, and rejoice in the fact that 
the school has so fully fitted, or at least, helped to fit, 
our people for developing and utilizing the resources of 
the new world ; and yet Carlyle was right in hinting that 
there is a life higher than that which turns upon what 
we eat and drink and wear. The Great Teacher did not 
despise the arts that win bread, for He worked at the 
carpénter’s bench; but when He told the tempter that 
man shall not live by bread alone, He clearly pointed to 
a higher life which rests upon the other as a basis and 
which alone can lift man and woman to their destined 
place as lords of creation. 

By increasing the earning power of the individual the 
school lays the foundation upon which rest the higher ac- 
tivities of the soul, for it is a mockery to speak of culture 
and education to a people whose vital energies are ex- 
hausted in the struggle for bread. I know of no lan- 
guage sufficiently strong to condemn the spirit of the 
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professor who, when he had demonstrated a new theo- 
rem in higher mathematics, exclaimed: “ Now that is 
true, and thank God! nobody can use it.” Knowledge 
does not gain in value as its usefulness diminishes. 

On the other hand, education should aim at something 
higher than utility. If it does not aim at developing the 
ability to enjoy the things of the higher life it cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

The school takes the first step in promoting this higher 
life when it makes the pupil think. “Teach men to 
think and you make them discontented,” says the oppo- 
nent of universal education. Who would not sooner bea 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied, an intelligent 
man discontented and seeking to better his condition 
than an ignoramus contented with little, because he 
knows nothing of the joys of the higher life. It is the 
province of the school not merely to fit the pupil better 
for bread winning and to increase his earning power, but 
to prepare him to think the best thoughts of the best 
men as enshrined in literature, to see and think God’s 
thoughts as they are embodied and expressed in all crea- 
tion, to enjoy the things of the mind, to appreciate the 
true, the beautiful and the good, to live the life of thought 
and faith, and hope and love. In this direction lies the 
mission of the school in its relation to the higher life. 


Abstract of address before the N. E. A,, July 14. 
SF 


An Apology for the American University. 
By Pres. DAvip S. JorDAN, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


We are told in certain quarters that we are suffering 
from “over” education, that the masses have too mich 
higher education. The difficulty arises from a misuse of 
terms. It is “misfit” education, the training of memory 
rather than the developing of power to think and act, 
that is meant. The critics have in mind the starveling 
colleges of their youth, rather than the well organized 
institutions of to-day, such as Harvard, Cornell, and the 
state universities of the West. 

The trend of higher education has steadily been in the 
direction of greater usefulness and greater practicality, 
aiming to meet the needs of all men everywhere. That 
a few college graduates are unable to use their knowl- 
edge is but natural. They are the exceptions. As a 
rule such men everywhere stand at the front. 

The work of the old college was not related to life or 
action, or even to the foundations of scholarship. Its 
value lay in the feeling of superiority engendered by the 
degree conferred. For the degree, not for stores of in- 
tellectual power, men went to college. Even such a 
course had its justification. With mental friction came 
mental keenness. The spirit of comradery, or mutual 
help, counted for much. To spend four of the formative 
years of life under such conditions had a moral reflex on 
character. But to the serious student it was dishearten- 
ing. 

The American college of the past copied English 
models. Speaking of the English schools an Oxford man 
has said, “Our men are not scholars; our scholars are 
not men.” The digs, the grinds, and the pedants are 
not scholars ; neither are the athletes. But the Ameri- 
can university of the present draws its inspiration 
from a different source, the stronger and deeper currents 
of German scholarship. The sacred tripos of learning, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, has been superseded by the 
new university ideal expressed in the words “Constructive 
Individuality” which has to do, not with the ideal man 
but with the individual man as created, each with his 
own divine gift of personality. 

It is said that the college is for the average man, the 
university for the exceptional one. The distinction does 
not exist. The university is an extension of the college. 
The successful college points to the university. The 
college is doubtless a temporary feature of our educa- 
tional system, but many of our colleges find to-day an as- 
sured place beside our universities. Brown, Amherst, 
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Williams, Bryn Mawr give the best and broadest training 
their finances will permit. Harvard and Cornell do no 
more in kind. The best and richest of the colleges will 
become universities ; the others will fall back to their 
place as academies. 

The college of the past dealt chiefly with record and 
tradition. Its life was a period of restful growth, not of 
fearful struggle for heightened power. To-day the uni- 
versity is alert to all the problems of social and political 
development, and it brings its students into close relation 
with these problems. Our institutions of higher educa- 
tion have kept pace with our needs. The graduate of 
Harvard thirty years ago has a training barely sufficient 
to enter its freshman class to-day. The great univer- 
sities have awakened to their public duty. Their hands 
are in all public affairs. The changes which these in- 
stitutions have undergone in the past thirty years have 
rot been brought about by outside criticism, but by in- 
side growth, by knowing and meeting the needs of the 
times. 

The American university serves the Republic in many 
ways. It intensifies individual force and effort; the 
college-bred physician, lawyer, engineer have a recog- 
nized value. The university brings its students face to 
face with great thoughts and great problems. It brings 
them into relation with men and women who shall mold 
the future. It promotes the “fellow-feeling of free 
spirits,” the influence picked men exert upon each other. 
The university makes for true democracy. Higher edu- 
cation breaks up the masses, draws forth the living man 
from the multitude. The old education accentuated the 
inequalities of men. The new education points the way 
to every student from the highest to the lowest to that 
training which makes for the highest power. 

Finally the greatest value of the university’s work lies 
in its moral training. There is nothing good in a man’s 
work unless he is himself good. Its teaching is not by 
precept and sermons, but by practice and in its life. It 
must show to the student what goodness is when lived. 
The university cannot promote piety and virtue by 
machine fashion. Students will not be made moral or 
religious by enforced attendance upon church or prayer 
meeting. The contagion of high thought, of noble pur- 
pose, of lofty deed must do the work. Let the university 
give to the student a message to speak to others, and 
when he leaves its walls you need not fear for him ; not 
the world, nor the flesh, nor he devil ! 


Synopsis of address before the N. E. A., July 14. 
SF 
The Scholar and the State. 


R. H. Wester, Supt. of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 


Allegiance to learning and citizenship impels to this 
discussion. The college is a bond which joins the pres- 
ent to the past. For us ancestry has labored. Ignor- 
ance supports iniquitous and oppressive political systems. 
Popular education, inspired by the college, is the one in- 
vincible foe of special privilege and political absolutism. 
Liberal culture not only proclaims republican equality, 
but works out the practical elevation of the lowly. 

Self-government is a government by a nation of read- 
ers, thinkers, and debaters. The demagog finds no com- 
fort save with those whom he can deceive and beguile. 
“We are not enfeebled by philosophy.” These words of 
the great Athenian commander and orator are as true to- 
day as when he uttered them. None have rendered 
more valiant service on blood-crimsoned battlefields, for 
liberty and national glory than the scholars of the nation, 
from both within and without peaceful academic shades. 

The presence of an institution of learning suggests, 
too, other than purely material interests. Under its 
shadow material life is exalted to the higher nobility of 
serving truth and right. Thescholar is the elder partner 
of the craftsman, furnishing tools and supplying models. 
Men of thought precede men of action. The triumphs of 
man over matter, that makes the now closing century the 
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grandest epoch of the world, are due to the patient toil 
of the scholar. 

There was never an age that called so solemnly, for 
teachers of right thought, noble purpose, wise and tem- 
perate opinion. Discontent is prevalent, and is finding 
expression in outbreaks against organized government 
and existing states. The state endows the college, and 
has a right to submit to it the grave social problems of 
the day. P 

It has been charged that school men are indifferent 
to all movements toward social amelioration, considering 
themselves as spectators in the drama of human strife 
and suffering. It isalleged that this attitude is due both 
to a lack of instruction in these vital questions, or to the 
manner in which the topics are treated in the class-rooms 
of our colleges and universities. The scholar should 
grow to the size of a statesman—not shrink to the statue 
of acritic. He should enter politics, not for personal 
preferment, but for public weal. He should not become 
a pessimist. With the power of the educator should be 
associated the duty of the citizen. Thus will the repre- 
rentatives of our schools and colleges league the state 
with the ultimate issues of human progress. 

Abstract of address before the N. E. A., July 13. 
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Preparation for College and Life. 


DO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS PREPARE FOR COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 
OF BOTH ? 


By GILBERT B. Morrison, Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The most that can be done by a school is to give the 
pupil the power of self-help. Life demands of the young 
graduate that he be able-bodied, quick in adaptation, and 
willing to take hold of the first useful employment that 
comes to hand. He should possess a love for labor and 
find his chief enjoyment in overcoming difficulties. He 
must be ambitious, upright, and honorable, and free from 
vicious habits. His mind should be trained into sympa- 
thy with modern things and with modern problems. He 
must be able to answer the question, “What can you 
do ?” as well as “ What do you know ?” It is important 
that he have a thoro command of the English language. 

Education consists of thought and its expression. High 
schools fail to prepare for life to the extent that they 
treat language as anything else than a vehicle of thought, 
drawing as anything but a sort of universal language, 
and mathematics as other than a device for measuring 
quantity. 

The thought side in our schools should be strength- 
ened by using fewer books and more laboratories ; the ex- 
pression side by the constant practice of portraying daily 
experiences by words, drawings, and figures. 

The thought and the industrial sides of education in 
our schools need strengthening by training in the man- 
ual arts. Science takes full possession of the thinking 
powers only when it is applied to the useful arts. Only 
a few of our high schools provide this training. It is 
needed both to nourish the faculties and to place the 
pupil into correct relations with labor. Our schools 
would be improved if they taught more labor and less 
discussion of the labor problem. The tendency of much 
of the training in our schools is toward non-productive- 
neas, caste, militarism, socialism, politics, and laziness, 
instead of productiveness, catholicity, individuality, do- 
mesticity, and industry. 

Do our high schools prepare the youth for college ? 
The fact that they enter is insufficient proof that they 
are prepared. It is a curious travesty on education that 
a certain training is considered necessary for college, 
while a different training is considered necessary as a 
preparation for life. It is the office of the high school to 
put the pupil into full possession of his best thinking and 
executive powers, and something is wrong with the col- 
lege that requires a different preparation. The world 
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receives boys and girls from the high school as they are 
because it is the only material furnished, the final result 
in life’s successes being lowered. So it is with the col- 
lege; our high school graduates are received there, not 
because they have the best preparation for entering upon 
advanced work, but because they are the only material 
available. The causes which hava led to these imperfect 
conditions are: 1. A popular demand for the ornamental 
in preference to the useful. 2. Those “productive in- 
dustries” in colleges which demand a quantum of knowl- 
edge for entrance instead of power to pursue higher 
work. 


Abstract of paper before Secondary Department, N. E. A., 
July 12. 
we 


Fundamentals in Teaching. 
By State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin. 


The subjects which are taught in the public schools, 
the order in which they are taught, and the time devoted 
to them are in the main determined, not by those who do 
the teaching, but by those above them in authority. This 
organization of the curriculum of the public schools is a 
necessity in order to secure unity and continuity in the 
school work of the pupil. It still leaves a large degree 
of freedom to the individual teacher in the administration 
of the course of study. 


The course of study prescribes certain subjects or por- 


tions of subjects for each grade each year or term, but it 
does not attempt to say what shall be taught any one 
class or learned or done by that class in any one subject, 
during any single day of the course. This, however, is 
the practical problem which each teacher has to solve 
anew each day with each subject he is teaching. The 
correct solution of this problem daily furnishes the funda- 
mental basis for all good teaching ; without it the teach- 
ing is a thing of shreds and patches, a matter of accident 
and not of scientific determination. The solution of this 
problem is not a determination of areas; truths, facts, 
and their relation, and the condition of the pupil, are the 
elements to be considered. 

When this problem has been solved with reference to 
the work of any single recitation, then, and not till then, 
is the teacher ready to determine how the teaching shall 
be done. 

In our professional schools for the training of teach- 
ers, in our teachers’ institutes, teachers’ meetings and 
conventions of various sorts, an undue amount of time 
and effort is given to the methods of teaching, methods 
of testing, and methods of drilling, and too little time to 
the method of determining what shall be taught in any 
given recitation, what drill exercises are needed, and what 
testing shall be applied at any given time and to any 
given class, group, or individual. In short, we emphasize 
the method of the how and minimize the method of the 
what, tho the latter is an antecedent condition for any 
proper determination of the former. 

Failure to determine the what as indicated above is re- 
sponsible for more of the poor results rightly charged 
against our schools than failure at any other point. The 
how in teaching always depends upon the what of the 
subject, the what of the pupil, and the what of the 
teacher. 

The following is suggested as furnishing a basis for 
the development of the method of détermining what is to 
be done for and in any given recitation. 

1, The teacher must have in mind a definite purpose, 
or purposes, to be realized in the next recitation. 

2. The teacher must have in mind the things which 
must be known or done in order that the purposes may 
be realized. 

3. The teacher must determine what of the things 
falling under No. 2, the pupil now knows or can now do. 

4, He must determine what of the things enumerated 
in No. 2 the pupil still has to learn or to do, and the 
order in which they should be known or done. 
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No. 2 demands an enumeration of particulars of what 
must be known or done. We may suppose that a, b, ¢, 
d, e, f, g, h, are the particulars. These particulars are 
not dependent upon the pupil in any way. He cuts no 
figure here. They depend upon the nature of the knowl- 
edge. They are the things which the child or the adult 
or anybody must know in order that he may have that 
knowledge. So that concerns itself with a careful con- 
sideration of the subject matter, and what is essential to 
its knowledge. No. 3 is a determination by the teacher 
to-day, before the work for to-morrow is assigned, of what 
among a, b, ¢, d, e, f, g, h, the pupil now knows. That 
examination may determine that a and c and e and g are 
known, and that b is partially known, and that f and h 
and d are entirely unknown,eor that the pupil is unable 
to do those things. No. 4 is a determination of what 
remains to be known or done of the things enumerated 
in No. 2; b, added knowledge in that; d, f and h en- 
tirely unknown; those are the things remaining for to- 
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reached. This changed condition requires changed school 
relations. The school has helped to forward this move- 
ment by demanding regular and prompt attendance at 
school. Fathers of the present have turned themselves 
away from the supervising of the detailed training of the 
children. The mother’s field of activity is enlarged by 
participation in governmental and public affairs. Some- 
thing like Spartan possession threatens the youth of the 
country. 

The remedy is more with teacher and tutor. Rather 
than permit idleness at home and on the street, ten hours 
should be spent at school association instead of six. The 
home demands that the state take more intimate and 
direct control of the youth. 

The present disposition to relinquish the home training 
of children and the enlarged field of elementary instruc- 
tion demanded, require a changed condition in the 
mechanism of the schools. The state must assume these 
duties for self-protection ; it has already commenced, as 
illustrated by free schvol board lectures in many cities. 


% Assembly rooms are to be attached to every school-house 
' for the use of the people every day and every evening of 
| the year 


Vacation schools are becoming a necessity. 
Changed conditions necessary to meet present and 


| future responsibilities will doubtless be well adjusted by 


fm the wisdom and intelligence of the American people. 


Snyopsis of address before the N. E. A., July 14. 
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=, Constructive Work in the Elementary 


Schools. 


== By PRIN. GERTRUDE E. ENGLIsH, the Farren School, Chicago. 








LEIF ERICSON. 
Courtesy of the Century Co, 


morrows work. The order in which these things shall 
be known may or may not be essential. If it is asubject 
logical in its unfolding, then the order is an essential, 
because certain things must come before the next thing 
can be known. If it is a subject that is not logical, it is 
not so material, altho there may be some one arrange- 
ment that is better than the others. 

When these four things have been determined the 
teacher is ready to consider the question of how these 
things shall be taught or learned, and until these four 
things are determined, any consideration of the HOW is 
a putting of the cart before the horse. Other things 
being equal, the best teaching is always done when this 
order of procedure is followed by the teacher, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, perhaps best when uncon- 
sciously followed. 

Abstract of address before the N. E. A., July 12. 
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The School is Supplanting the Home. 
By AARON GOVE, Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


The growth of paternalism in this country is affecting 
the schools. Great modifications of social life demand 
corresponding modifications in school life. Much of the 
child training that was formerly done at home is now 
relegated to the school. 

The severe religious and effective discipline of the early 
American home is disappearing. The father no longer 
claims the boy’s time and earnings until manhood is 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued during the 
weeks ending with July 29 and August 5. The number for 
August 12 will appear as usual. 


1. The foundations of the movement for the more 


4 general introduction of such work into elementary schools 
© are: 


(a) The necessity of providing for the child a motor 
outlet following sensation ; the desire on the part of the 
teacher for the objectification of the child’s own image, 
secured by him thru hissenses. This image is frequently 
faulty ; only by holding up the faulty image for compar- 
ison with the true one can the teacher expect the child 
to correct his mistakes. 

(b) The additional avenues for expression and the mul- 
tiplication of paths result in greater certainty in regard 
to the ability of the child to call up his image at a future 
time. 

c. The great industrial changes have deprived the child 
of the opportunity to gain skill in hand work in the 
manner in which his forefathers gained it. Specialization 
and originality must be secured. Society demands that 
our youth be given some training in hand work. 

2. Principles underlying the work : 

a. The teacher’s standpoint. Synthesis should be the 
watchword rather than analysis, wholes rather than 
parts. 

b. The child’s interests should be consulted. The work 
should not be systematized in a course of study, but 
should be permitted to shift with changing interests. 

¢e. Correlation should be kept in view. A class reading 
Hiawatha may wish to make wigwams, canoes, moccasins, 
deer skin coats, bows and arrows; a group studying the 
productions of a country may desire to try to spin and 
weave, thus gaining some knowledge of its textiles. 
Carpenter’s Asia gave a certain class the impetus to 
make the jinricksha, the Chinese|wheelbarrow, the street 
lamps, the counting machine. 

d. The accurate, finished product should not be ex- 
pected. Imitation and mere reproduction should be dis- 
couraged. 

3. a. Materials and tools should be such as can be 
readily seeured. There is no better way for teaching 
economy and the inventive faculty than in the work which 
enables the child to make something useful or beautiful 
out of what he usually throws away. 
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b. Suggestions for different grades. 

4, Advantages gained by the practice of such work : 

a. Sense training by means of contact with materials 
which are being used for a definite purpose. 

b. Familiarity with form, size, and color is secured. 

c. By permitting the child to carry his product home, 
the interest of parents is enlisted. 

d. A vast array of mathematical facts is gained in con- 
nection with objects concerning which these facts are 
interesting. . 

Synopsis of paper before Manual Department, N.E.A., July 13. 


er 
The Outlook in Art Education. 


By Ws. A. Mason, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The great significance of an assemblage of this ehar- 
acter lies in the obvious existence of a state of humility 
of thought concerning our own methods of work, and of 
a state of receptivity for the ideas of others who may view 
subjects with a broader outlook. The amount of experi- 
menting which the subject of art education has under- 
gone would never have been tolerated in any other branch 
of study. The present is a transitional period,—one of 
great striving for better and for higher ideals ; but we 
can see by the narrow perspective of the past how rapidly 
we are progressing. 

In the subject of drawing we have passed thru the 
stage of uniform development for purely utilitarian ends, 
to the stage of individual development for self-expression 
and creative ability. We began some twenty years ago 
in a purely commercial spirit to fit pupils for an occupa- 
tion ; and proceeded to train them by exercises in purely 
automatic drill in geometric and conventional forms, de- 
veloping only manual skill along the lines of so-called 
industrial art, but at the expense of real creative ability. 
But under the influence of modern psychology and child 
study, the study has realized its full function as a great 
educational factor and adjunct to the other branches in 
developing general esthetic insight, individual initiative 
and self-expression. All expression,—whether literary 
or graphic,—must grow out of the child’s own experience. 
The effort itself has no intrinsic value, but rather a dis- 
ciplinary one in developing the fluent co-ordination of 
thought and expression. We must approach the child on 
the side of feeling, and enter his mind thru the channels 
of interest. He demands the esthetic. But in the 
modern school-room children are herded together in an 
unnatural manner, Routine, regularity, and repression, 
—the other three R’s—pall upon them for forty weeks in 
the year. The individual is lost in the mass, and the 
child becomes the product of a machine. Originality of 
thought is sacrificed to uniformity of study. 

It is our mission as teachers of esthetics to ameliorate 
these conditions. The conflict is between the conven- 
tional and the natural. There needs to be a reconciliation 
all along the line. 

I believe that in a reverent, sympathetic study of 
nature we have a sufficient promoter of all those activities 
aroused in the effort of knowledge getting—the percep- 
tive, imaginative, and conceptive faculties, which exter- 
nalize knowledge thru creative expression. The study of 
nature, the “Knowledge never learned of schools,” excites 
the wonder of the child ; wonder leads to admiration ; and 
admiration to a desire to know and understand more inti- 
mately. Art has sprung from nature. Nature is its 
original and constant source of inspiration. In decorative 
design we have a more or less mechanical process of mul- 
tiform repetition ; but it is a tribute that nature has to 
pay to this branch of art. The process is not generally 
educational ; it is conventional. Children should begin by 
drawing real, concrete things ; and natural forms are pre- 
ferable, as they excite the emotions. All study of geo- 
metric forms and of conventional design should come 
later, unless we except work with colored tablets and 
paper. Moreover, children should begin with objects in 
their relationship. They draw sprays better than single 
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leaves ; groups better than the individual objects. They 
love to draw en bloc. Analysis and detail must come 


later. Drawing should be subjective as well as objective; , 


and imaginary drawing should be made more prominent 
than it is ; as it is the source of all originality in graphic 
expression. 


Summary of president's address before Dept. of Art Education, 
N.E.A., July 12. 
SF 


Children’s Interests in Literature. 
By 1sABEL LAWRENCE, St. Cloud, Minn. 


What are the fundamental and universal interests in 
literature, and how do they change in the growing girl 
and in the growing boy? 

The direct methods of solving this problem by study- 
ing children’s reading are more or less defective in that 
they photograph environment and adult influence rather 
than children’s spotaneous interests. 

The native interests which underlie a taste for litera- 
ture are interests in life itself and are manifested in many 
other forms. Very many of the characteristic interests 
of children at different ages have been discovered by in- 
ductive studies of children’s plays, drawings, ideals, emo- 
tions, and acts. They form a very solid basis for the 
study of children’s interests in literature. Exhaustively 
carried out, this method demands a selection of literature 
toa fit these instinctive tendencies at the right time, and 
a farther inductive study of the effects of such reading 
upon children. 

Before eight the child’s delight in the impossible is 
gratified in stories of giants and fairies. His instinctive 
fears are many, and each fear means an interest in the 
literature which can both exercise and alleviate. Thus 
myth and fairy tale satisfy the child as they have satis- 
fied primitive man. If the child does not enter the realm 
of literature thru the time-honored gateway of fancy, 
there is danger that he may never find any other en- 
trance. The instinctive interest in rhythm finds ex- 
pression in the refrain of the ballad and the music of 
Hiawatha. The universal tendency to find interest in 
action demands narration, not description or reflection. 
The animistic sympathy of children with flowers and ani- 
mals is satisfied by the Jungle Book and Black Beauty, 
but disdains the informing nature reader. 

From eight to twelve or thirteen: the transition to 
this period is marked by the question, “Is it true?” This 
calls for the history story, Greek and Roman history, and 
periods of chivalry and modern adventure where the in- 
terest centers upon persons. Fighting is an instinct 
now, which a book like “ Black Arrow,” may transform 
into a higher form of courage. Take advantage of the 
short period of interest in details for books of travel and 
stories of industries. Remember that nothing senti- 
mental can expect a genuine response. 

From twelve to thirteen or fifteen (early adolescence) 
great emotional development demands literature for ex- 
pression. There is no interest in details. Ideals change 
daily. There is danger of narrowing the range of inter- 
ests for all after life by demanding close and exhaustive 
reading before the youth has had a chance to make his 
rapid search thru the universe in books, to’ find the 
message he seeks. Rapid development of social instincts 
and interest in the other sex demand the purest and 
truest of fiction to give noble ideals of the great human 
passions. Heroic ideals find food in biography. Love of 
the beautiful in nature and the romantic in life finds 
satisfaction in poetry and ideal literature. The morbid 
conscience may be fostered by books like the Elsie books" 
and E. P. Roe’s. 


wy cae | of paper before the Department of Child Study, 


.y July 13. 
a 
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Che Los Angeles Convention of the N. 6. A., July 8-14, 1899, 


The N. E. A. never had a more satisfactory convention 
than the one which closed its sessions at Los Angeles on 
July 14. The attendance as well as the completeness of 
the local preparations for the event exceeded all previous 
experiences and were a pleasant surprise even to the most 
hopeful of the optimistic friends of the association. As 
over 12,000 memberships were issued up to the afternoon 
of the last day, leaving nearly 2,700 to be accounted for, 
it is safe to assume then that nearly 15,000 teachers and 
friends of education were attracted to beautiful Los An- 
geles, a record surpassing the best attended previous con- 
vention—at Denver, 1895—by over 3,000. 

The fame of Southern California’s hospitality will be 
spread far and wide. It is worth crossing this great 
continent of ours to get a taste of. A more thoughtful, 
hearty, and generous welcome could not possibly have 
been asked for. Los Angeles excelled anything and 
everything ever offered to the N. E. A. in this respect. 
All incoming trains were met some sixty and more miles 
away from the city by smiling committees who greeted 
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the visiting delegates with baskets full of delicious fruit 
and fragrant flowers. Every wish seemed to have been 
anticipated. Never were the arrangements for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the members more complete 
and efficient to the minutest details. 

All the people of Southern California had united them- 
selv°s into one large welcoming committee. The parlors 
of the various delegations were decorated with flowers, 
and every morning brought a fresh supply of oranges, 
apricots, figs, and plums. The local teachers had secured 
an orange grove near the city for the especial benefit of 
the N. E. A., to afford the visitors the pleasure of pick- 
ing the golden fruit from the trees. 

Everybody entertained. There were concerts, tally-ho 
rides, excursions on land and water, lawn fetes, indoor 
receptions with fruit and Southern California punch a la 
Frank Wiggins, “at homes,” fiestas, gymnastic enter- 
tainments, water carnivals, etc., etc. The local com- 
mittee had also secured a troup of Chinese actors from 
San Francisco, and the six theatrical performances given 
by the celestials were free to all holders of N. E. A. mem- 
bership tickets. 

For once the formal addresses of welcome at the 
opening of the convention were a pleasure to listen to. 
There was no bombast, no blowing of fishhorns in praise 
of Southern California’s unexcelled attractions, no ref- 
erence to the “beauty and sweetness” of the female con- 
tingent, neither cackling nor cooing. Every speaker 
seemed to feel the dignity of addressing an educational 





convention, and from Governor Gage to Supt. Foshay 


there were only expressions of gratitude for the good that 
it was hoped would be derived from the influence of the 
N. E. A. for the schools of the Golden West. The re- 
sponses also were of a high order, and thus from the start 
the convention assumed a character of earnestness and 
dignity. 

The reports of the meetings by the local press were 
fuller, more dignified, and more satisfactory in every re- 
spect than ever before. The Herald and the Times gave 
particularly good accounts. Those who wish to obtain a 
most comprehensive picture will do well to get copies of 
these papers for the week beginning with Sunday, July 9. 
Either of the two sets will be sent postpaid for twenty- 
five cents. The editors of these papers were evidently 
fully informed concerning the character of the conven- 
tion and put their most intelligent reporters at work. 
The tact and discrimination shown down to the smallest 
personal notes were decidedly refreshing and worthy of 
the highest commendation. 

It would be futile to attempt a personal mention of the 
various individuals to whom the N. E. A. is indebted for 
the unqualified success of its convention at the Pacific 
coast. But unusual credit is due to President F. Q. 
Story and Secretary Frank Wiggins, of the local exec- 
utive committee, and Mr. F. K. Rule, the chairman of 
the committee on entertainment. 

Mr. Story is one of the solid, energetic, and most re- 
spected business men of Southern California, whose 
presence on the committee would in itself have been 
sufficient to invite the cordial co-operation of the An- 
gelenos. Mr. Rule is a most genial, most resourceful, 
and most generous host who left nothing undone that 
might in any way contribute to the pleasure of his thou- 
sands of guests. Everything was in the best of taste 
and calculated to leave the most pleasant recollections. 
Mr. Wiggins demonstrated—if that was necessary—his 
eminent executive ability and skill in handling a large 
national convention. His directing hand was visible 
down to the smallest detail. He managed to dispose of 
the constantly multiplying mass of work with the alert- 
ness and precision of one who knows himself to be ab- 
solute master of the situation under all excitements. 
Mrs. Wiggins was constantly by his side ready and effi- 
cient to aid him in the performance of his onerous and 
complicated duties. The educators of the country owe a 
debt of gratitude to these people and their associates on 
the local committees for the high standard they have set 
for the entertainment of the N. E. A. at future conven- 
tions. 

The General Meetings. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has already published in abstract 
or in extenso a number of the addresses delivered at the 
Los Angeles convention; others will follow in later 
numbers to give to its readers a fairly comprehensive 
view of all the best things presented. 

The program provided by President E. Oram Lyte was 
varied and strong. A novel feature was the introduction 
of discussions, touching the problems of educational 
journalism in America. This first public recognition of 
these agencies by the N. E. A. will be gratefully remem- 
bered as marking a decided step in the broadening and 
liberalizing of the professional spirit among teachers. 

Col. Francis W. Parker, of Chicago, and Supt. C. B. 
Gilbert, of Newark, N. J., C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Emma L. Dillingham, of Hawaii, disap- 
pointed the general association by their absence. 

Most of the addresses were meaty and enjoyable. The 
time limit set by the president was much appreciated. 
Still in a few instances the speakers spread themselves 
far beyond any reasonable excess period. President 
Bryan, of Washington Agricultural college, for instance, 
added twenty-five minutes to the thirty placed at his dis- 
posal. Such a thing ought not to have been permitted 
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by the chair. It always is—and in this case proved 
abundantly to be so—an imposition, leaving the succeed- 
ing speakers no time to do justice to their subject. 


Resolutions, 


The resolutions adopted by the N. E. A. were asa 
whole timely and to the point, tho some of the most vig- 
orous in tone are rather obscure in meaning. Such ex- 
pressions as “dark page in history,” “ political tricksters 
and spoil-seekers,” and “little short of treason,” ought 
not to have been used. A wiser and more dignified use 
of English would make a better impression. However, 
there are a few good and sensibly worded statements 
which together with the resolutions of thanks will be 
subscribed to by every thoughtful educator. Here is the 
platform : 


The National Educational Association, assembled in thirty- 
eighth annual convention, and representing in the largest sense 
the teachers of the United States, makes the following declara- 
tion of principles : 

“We reaffirm our belief that the course of education, despite 
difficulties, doubts, and ciscouragements, is steadily upward and 
onward. The year which has passed has been one of genuine 
progress. Sound educational ideals are more firmly established, 
the benefits of school and college education are more widely 
diffused, the work of teaching is more intelligent and success- 
ful, the teachers themselves constantly grow more earnest and 
more studious. The one dark page in the history of the year is 
that which records interference with the work of public educa- 
tion and attacks, successful and unsuccessful, made upon it by 
political tricksters and spoil-seekers. We appeal to the public 
and to the press to resist, to resent, and to punish these attacks, 
and we pledge our best efforts to the absolutely non-political and 
non-sectarian conduct of the work intrusted to us. 

“We record with gratitude our sense of obligation to those 
noble men and women who have held out a generous hand to 
education, North, South, East and West, and who by their gifts 
and endowments have added so much to the strengthening and 
upbuilding of the various types of educational institutions, 
general and special, elementary and higher, thruout the land. 
The influence of their example is widespread, and the effective- 
ness of their gifts is incalculable. 

“We emphasize once more the function of the school as a 
community center, to draw to itself the children and the parents 
for gatherings which reflect the life of the people, and which 
give it inspiration. Particularly, in close association with the 
library, the school should make itself felt in shaping the thought 
of the people in ways and by methods which lie outside of the 
scope of formal instruction. 

“We support cordially every effort to elevate the profession 
of teaching, by raising the standards for entrance to it, by pro- 
moting educational scholarship, and by providing for stability 
of tenure, and for adequate compensation. We are prepared to 
accept the complementary principle that inefficient and incom- 
petent teachers must yield to the-professional judgment which 
asks their retirement from the school, and we deplore any and 
every attempt, organized or otherwise, to protect such teachers 
in their posts by influence, whether personal or political. 

“We wish by every legitimate means to support the invalu- 
able work of the bureau of education, and we ask that it be 
given such support by Congress as will enable it-to perform, 
with fullest efficiency, the tasks entrusted to it. We recognize, 
perhaps, more fully than do others, the value of the statistics of 
education collected in the census of 1890, and we earnestly urge 
upon the director of the forthcoming census the desirability of 
carrying on anew the lines of inquiry then pursued, together 
with such additions and improvements as experience has shown 
to be needed. 

“This association has long insisted and continues to insist 
upon the full recognition of all educational agencies as essen- 
tial undertakings in the public interest, whether they are sup- 
ported by public taxation or by other means. All alike gre and 
should be in heartiest co-operation, and any attempt to array 
one institution, or one form of educational effort, against an- 
other, is little short of treason to the nation’s highest interests. 

“The past year has brought new and grave responsibilities 
to our common country, and has opened before it new and diffi- 
cult opportunities. With a courage born of high hope and of 
confidence in democracy, the nation’s schools and schoolmasters 
will assume their full share of the burden so suddenly imposed 
upon our citizenship, and will contribute by every means in 
their power to the wise, patriotic, and democratic solution of 
the problems which confront us as a people.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


“Resolved, that the National Educational Association hereby 
tenders cordial and hearty thanks to those individuals, commit- 
tees, and other agencies which have united to make the meeting 
at Los Angeles unsurpassed in comfort, in interest and in size. 
In particular may be mentioned our obligations to F. Q. Story, 
Esq., chairman, and his associates upon the local executive 
committee ; to Superintendent J. A. Foshay and the principals 
and teachers who have so warmly and so generously seconded 
his efforts for our entertainment and welfare ; and to all who 
have co-operated with them ; tothe citizens of Los Angeles for 
their sincere and heartfelt welcome ; to the press for their 
unusually full and accurate reports of all our gatherings ; to 
the various transportation companies for their generous co-oper- 
ation in perfecting the plans for the meeting ; and to Messrs. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, proprietors of the Remington 
typewriter, and to their efficient representative, Miss Orr, for 
typewriter service freely placed at the disposal of the associa- 
tion and its officers, we are under obligations which will not be 
forgotten while the memories of this great meeting themselves 
last. 

“Resolved, that to the retiring president, Dr. E. Oram Lyte 
of Pennsylvania, and to the retiring treasurer, Dr. I. C. McNeill 
of Wisconsin, we make expression of our high personal regard 
and our sincere appreciation of the ability, devotion, and un- 
selfishness with which they have served the association.” 


The Council and the Department Meetings. 


The most important contributions to and by the Los 
Angeles convention are the reports made by various com- 
mittees. Especially valuable were those of the committee 
on normal schools and the committee on college en- 
trance requirements. Both committees were appointed 
at the Denver meeting of the N. E. A., in 1895; the 
former, with Pres. Z. X. Snyder, of the State normal 
school, at Greeley, Colo., aschairman, by the Department 
of Normal Schools, the latter under the chairmanship of 
supt. of high schools, A. F. Nightingale, of Chicago, 
by the joint resolution of the Departments of Secondary 
and Higher Education. The four years of energetic and 
intelligent study and discussion given to the problems 
under consideration have resulted in the publication of 
the two best documents extant concerning schools for the 
training of teachers and college entrance requirements. 
The report submitted by Dr. Snyder received the atten- 
tion of the National Council and some of its most signifi- 
cant theses were made the topics of discussion, by the 
Department of Normal Schools. The consideration of 
Dr. Nightingale’s contribution occupied one whole joint 
session of the Departments of Secondary and Higher 
Education. 

The importance of these reports will be more evident 
after a wider discussion. Articles and notes bearing 
upon these contributions to American pedagogy will be 
presented in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. It is hoped that the 
association will print a sufficient number of copies to 
make the reports accessible to all who are interested. 

Generally speaking, the department meetings were well 
attended and much good was accomplished. There was 
less aimless talk and pyrotechnical display than at many 
former gatherings of this kind. It was evident that the 
meaning of these special sections was beginning to be 
better understood. The free discussion plan introduced 
by President Theodore B. Noss, in the Normal School 
section is something worthy of more general adoption. 
One strong paper or report concisely and thoroly dis- 
cussed is worth more than a series of talks and papers 
that try the patience of an audience. 

Accounts of the various departments, together with 
abstracts of the most interesting discussions, will be 
presented in these columns, together with brief notes, in 
this and succeeding numbers. 


Officers of the Association, 


Taken all in all the convention at Los Angeles was the 
most satisfactory in the history of the N. E. A. Its suc- 
cess amply justifies the absolute confidence the active 
members have had in the executive committee under the 
disinterested and wise leadership of the outgoing presi- 
dent, Dr. E. Oram Lyte. Not even the suggestion of 
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criticism was heard. The absence of the finger marks of 
favortism in the make-up of the program, the fairness 
shown in the geographical distribution of representation, 
the care exercised in the selection of topics, the skill dis- 
played in the appointment of committees and withal the 
gentlemanly tact and dignified bearing of President Lyte, 
did much toward greatly increasing the already high re- 
spect the people of the Pacific coast had for the N. E. A., 
and workers in the educational field in general. 

It is to be regretted that the association could not 
retain the services of Mr. I. C. McNeill, as treasurer for 
several years to come. His devotion to the interests of 
the N. E. A., and the experience gathered by him in the 
ten years that he guarded its treasury, made him an in- 
valuable officer. However, he decided to step out and 
Supt. Pearse (justly pronounced “ purse”), of Omaha, 
was promptly chosen to succeed him. “Nothing is too 
good for Pearse, I am glad he’s got it,” was the emphatic 
declaration of one who has attended the N. E. A. meet- 
ings for many years, and all who know the new treasurer 
will agree with him. 

The election of Mr. Corson, of Columbus, Ohio, was no 
surprise. It seemed to be a foregone conclusion from 
the beginning of the convention that he would be chosen. 
Ohio is experienced in the art of making presidents. Mr. 
Corson is very popular in the institute field, and his 
friends are glad of his success. Those who had hoped 
that State Supt. Harvey, of Wisconsin, would be the 
choice were comforted with the implied promise that 
“ Harvey will keep.” 

The election of Dr. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, is a 
tribute to one of the finest minds and strongest execu- 
tives among the city school superintendents of the 
country. 

Here is the list of officers that were chosen at Los 
Angeles : 

Officers for 1899-1900 


President : Oscar T. Corson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary : Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Treasurer : Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, Omaha, Neb. 

Vice-presidents: E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; 
Supt. H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. E. B. 
McElroy, University of Oregon ; Supt. J. P. Hendricks, 
Butte, Mont.; Prin. J. M. Green, State normal school, 
Trenton, N. J.; W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind.; Supt. 
William F. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga.; Supt. Jas. A. Foshay, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Supervisor George H. Conley, Boston, 
Mass.; Supt. L. W. Buchholz, Hillsboro Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Mrs. Gaston Boyd, Newton, Kansas. 


Departments. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


President : Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president : Prof. Elmer E. Brown, University of 
California. 

Secretary : Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: Miss Lucia Stickney, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, (1 year); Elmer E. Brown (2 years) ; Prof. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, Columbia University New York 
(3 years). 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 
President: Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Supt. Chicago 
Froebel Association, Chicago. 


Vice-president : Miss Anna Stovall, San Francisco. 
Secretary, Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


President : Miss Nebraska Cropsey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice-president : Supt. J. W. Dinsmore, Beatrice, Neb. 
Secretary : Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


President: Prin. E. W. Coy, Hughes high school, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Vice-president : Prin. G. B. Morrison, Manual Training 
high school, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary : H. D. Boltwood, Evanston, Ill. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


President: Pres. J. H. Raymond, University of West 
Virginia. 
Vice-president : President W.F. King, Cornell col- 
lege, Iowa. 
Secretary : Pres. Oscar J. Craig, University of Mon- 
tana. 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


President : Dean James E. Russell, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, New York. 

Vice-president : Miss Nebraska Cropsey, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Secretary: Dr. C.C. Van Liew, State normal school, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 


President, Miss Frances E. Ransom, Teachers’ training 

school, New York City. 
_Vice-president : Henry T. Ardley, University of Califor- 

nia. 

Secretary : Miss May A. Woodmansee, Dayton, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: William A. Mason, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Gertrude A. Edmund, Lowell, Mass.; Lang- 
don S. Thompson, Jersey City, N. J- 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


President : Charles H. Keyes, Holyoke, Mass. 
Vice-president : Charles H. Bennett, Peoria, Ill. 


Secretary : L. A. Buchanan, Stockton, Cal. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


President : Herbert Griggs, Denver, Colo. 

Vice-president: Miss Gertrude B. Parsons, 
Angeles, Cal. 

Secretary: Mrs. Constance Smith, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Los 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


President : Carl C. Marshall, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Vice-president : Mr. Wicks, Philadelphia. 

Secretary : J. O. Crissy, University of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y. ‘ 

Chairman of Executive Committee: Principal W. C. 
Stevenson, Commercial Department, State normal school, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


President : George W. Fitz, Harvard university. 
lst Vice-president : William O. Krahn, Illinois. 
2d Vice-president : Miss Ellen Le Garde, Providence, — 
R. I. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Mabel Pray, Toledo, 
Ohio 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION. 


President : Dr. George Mann Richardson, professor of 
chemistry, Leland Stanford Jr. university. 

Vice-president : Pres. Charles W. Dabney, University 
of Tennessee. 

Secretary : C. B. Wilson, Westfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


President : Sherman Williams, N. Y. State Board of 
Institute Instructors. 

Vice-president : Mrs. Harriet C. Wadleigh, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Secretary : Prin. Elizabeth Skinner, Louisa M. Alcott 
school, Denver, Col. 
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Supt, Carroll G. Pearse, Omaha, Neb., Treasurer of the N. E. A, 
1899-1900. 


a 


Correlation of Manual Training With 
Academic Work. 


By Jas. E. Appicort, State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 


Manual training if properly adapted to the teaching of 
the other four great branches, language, science, history, 
and mathematics, is destined to become one of the greatest 
educational factors in correlating all lines of school work. 

The physical activities involved in the making of a 
series of manual training exercises, pedagogically ar- 
ranged, may be highly educational by bringing about de- 
cidedly strong mental reactions. 

Manual training means the utilization of the physical 
activities of the student in getting experiences necessary 
to the acquisition of knowledge. The time has come 
when intelligent handwork is recognized as contributing 
to moral and intellectual development as fully as the older 
plan of studying books. With advancing civilization 
comes a new environment with this new environment come 
new necessities ; with new necessities should come a 
course of study that will enable the student to adjust him- 
self to his changed environment. Thus we believe that 
the future life work of the student should influence the 
course of study. 

In answer to the three questions propounded by Mr. 
Harris in his circular letter : first, the central thought in 
manual training is education ; second, as far as possible 
it should train with a direct view to actual work ; third, 


preparation for higher technical study should in all grades | 


be incidental. 

Any earnest student of the times must see the necessity 
for wider knowledge, for a more varied education, for 
stronger self-reliance, and for far greater determination 
and power of self-help than have been given by the old 
methods of education. The population of the civilized 
world is increasing rapidly; competition is becoming 
keener and closer. There is a demand for an education 
that not only gives scholarship, but prepares for citizen- 
ship in relation to life work. We have had much trouble 
because of workers who will not think ; we may have 
more serious difficulties with the thinkers who will not 
work. 

Thedignity of intelligent hand work should be appreci- 
ated by parents and teachers. We believe manual train- 
ing in the elementary schools will largely accomplish this 
end. If the educators of this great Republic refuse to 
acknowledge industry as in every way honorable, and con- 

tinue to idealize scholarship asthe only attribute of man- 
kind worth striving for, we may never hope for that sym- 
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pathy, that mutual respect, that good fellowship and 
brotherly love, which should characterize American citi- 
zens. 

Abstract of paper before Manual Department, N. E. A., July 


13. a 
Classification of Pupils. 


The Seattle Plan. 
By FRANK J. BARNARD, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle. 


For a large number of our boys and girls eight years 
is too long a time for the work below the high school. 
The questions of time and quantity are entirely different 
factors. Quantity is the course of study itself, while 
time is the number of years necessary to complete it. If, 
then, a certain factor, quantity, is required for admission 
to the high school, why not so classify the pupils as to 
enable them to take the quantity and enter the high 
school in the shortest possible time ? Such a plan would 
permit many pupils to complete the entire course of study 
in the elementary schools, and take two years in the 
high school by the time they are fourteen years of age ? 

How can such a plan be put into practical operation ? 
Stated times for promotion will not accomplish it. 

In my opinion the only solution is to classify pupils 
strictly according to abilities, and then allow them to 
master the quantity in such time as they can do the work 
well, 

To illustrate: suppose there are eighty pupils in the 
fourth grade. I would organize four divisions of twenty 
pupils each, classifying them strictly according to abil- 
ities. To one teacher I would give the first-and second 
divisions, to another the third and fourth divisions. 

To the teachers and pupils of all the “divisions” I 
would say for the fourth year, “It will take one year to 
complete the course of study, but if you can do the work 
thoroly and easily in less time, why, do so, and then at 
once begin the work of the fifth year, overtaking the 
lowest division of that class if possible.” This means 
daily promotion. Progress is constant. The “first 
division ” of one class will overtake, for a time work with, 
but finally pass, the lowest “division” of the next higher 
class, while the lower “divisions” will go steadily for- 
ward, many of the pupils “working up” to higher “ di- 
visions ” of the same class. 

The Seattle schools have been so classified since 1891 
and careful records kept. 

Of the class now entering the high school the records 
show that 43% gained eight months or more in time, 23% 
gained 16 months, 7# gained 24 months, and 2¢ gained 
32 months. 

Relative results are shown in all grades. The most 
gratifying evidence of the success of the plan is found 
in the fact that the percentage of pupils enrolled in the 
high school is double that of 1891. 

The one thing necessary to the complete success of 
such a system is study of the capacities of the pupil. 

Abstraet of paper before the N. E. A., July 13. 


er 


Are Educational Journals Educational? 


By Wm. Geo. Bruce, Editor of the American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A leading educator recently made the public statement 
that he would rather be crucified than read half the edu- 
cational journals which come (no doubt gratuitously) to 
his desk each month. It is fair to assume that he has 
voiced a sentiment shared by many educators who con- 
sign more journals to the waste basket unread than they 
preserve for reading. 

It is a phase of alleged educational journalism, as 
against the legitimate effort, that I mean to discuss. 

It may be said that education receives more liberal at- 
tention, thru printer’s ink, than does any other subject 
within the broad field of human activity. Not only do 
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leading magazines of the day devote much material of a 
specific as well asof a general educational nature, but the 
daily and weekly press as well reports many columns of 
lectures and discussions on educational topics. 

In the field of class journalism which has assumed 
such enormous proportions in recent years, education 
receives a large share of attention. That the educational 
press, however, is far from being as influential as it ought 
to be, or as prosperous materially as journals in other 
special fields, is a deplorable fact. A closer examination 
proves this assertion to be true as well as it yeveals the 
further fact that some of the very elements which ally 
journalism so closely to education have weakened what | 
call legitimate educational journalism. It is this phase 
that deserves special attention. 

The professional journalist is a writer without being a 
schoolmaster. The average schoolmaster is a writer 
without being a journalist. While the journalist on the 
one hand does not try to be a professional schoolmaster, 
the schoolmaster on the other hand only too often enters 
the domain of journalism without even that preparation 
which is so necessary to fit a man for any given vocation. 
Not only are there journals that are national in charac- 
ter or represent the educational interests of a state, but 
there are numberless little sheets that aim to cover 
smaller territory. 

Let me give you an illustration of at least one class of 
these so-called amateurs, and show you the effect they 
have, not only upon the publishing business but upon ed- 
ucational tendencies. 

This class consists of the cheap schoolmaster who is 
ambitious to rise in his profession, and who sees the open- 
ing in printer’s ink rather than in meritorious effort on 
his part. He does know sumething of the value of pub- 
licity. He finds that he can enter the publishing busi- 
ness as a side issue, while he draws his salary as a teacher. 
He can, if necessary, afford to nurse this amateur enter- 
prise even ataloss. But he prefers to prey upon his 
fellow teachers for subscriptions and upon the business 
community for advertisements ; he makes his friendship 
with his colleagues go as far as possible, and lets it’ be 
known that it will be dangerous to ignore him. The re- 
sult is obvious. The numberless sheets which are thus 
fastened upon the school-room workers of the United 
States represent that much scattered energy. The field 
becomes less promising for the strong, fearless, high- 
classed educational journalist. These milk-and-water 
sheets seldom traverse beyond their own county limits. 
but they nevertheless prevent the better journals from re- 
se the recognition in that field to which they are en- 
titled. 

Thus the number of educational journals printed and 
published as a distinctive business enterprise is not 
large. Few of these—indeed very few—possess the finan- 
cial strength to cope successfully with abuses in educa- 
tional life, or to champion reforms, when their patronage, 
be it advertising or subscriptions, is at stake. I do not 
mean to infer here that the men who manage these le- 
gitimate enterprises lack either in energy or experience, 
or that they are wanting in high ideals. 

Many journals in order to make both ends meet, or to 
give the publisher an adequate income, become the agents 
for educational books, publish small books on their own 
account, conduct teachers’ bureaus, or sell school supplies. 
The journal in such cases simply waves as a sort of adver- 
tising banner over an educational junk shop. 

Educational journals are an important factor, as has 
been demonstrated. They should be strong and fearless, 
combat that which is superficial and misleading, champion 
that which is worthy, noble, true. 

In order to make them so they must have adequate sup- 
port. It lies in your power to create a strong educational 
press, by recognizing only that which is worthy, and in 
permitting the law of the survival of the fittest to take 
its natural course. 

In pointing out present evils let us not undervalue the 
good that has been accomplished by the educational 
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press. Who does not remember with gratefulness the 
men who have worked loyally in the cause of education 
thru their journals ? Who can forget such schoolmas- 
ters as a Barnard, a Winship, a Kellogg, a Vaile, a Brown, 
and the many others who have taught for years, and con- 
tinue to teach large classes thru their periodicals? God 
bless them. 


Abstract of address before the N. E. A., July 14. 
SP 


The Adolescent at Home and in School. 


By E. G. LANCASTER. 


The mental life of the adolescent is distinct from the 
mental life of the adult or child. Adolescence begins 
when the primary, unthinking life of the senses of the 
child opens up into the broad secondary mental life of 
meditation, reflection, and construction. It means the 
maturing of the intermediary nerve centers. The period 
is characterized by the emotional stress and enthusiasm. 
Individuality and personality are fully felt for the first 
time. The child rapidly comes into the inheritance of a 
full human being. Life reaches the grandest levels. The 
ideals are high and in imagination the youth is living out 
of those ideals. It is the most critical, even the tragic 
time of life. Misunderstanding of the new life and new 
forces stirring in the child is ruinous. The psychology 
of the period is not caused by the development of sex nor 
always closely cotemporaneous with sex development. 
The brain centers may mature years before or after pub- 
erty. Every boy and girl shows these adolescent symp- 
toms unless the vitality is sapped by over work, bad hab- 
its, or the brain potentiality is naturally very low. 

The matter of home discipline is of great importance. 
Ideals, not commands, should be given. The adolescent 
resents the treatment of a child and responds to the treat- 
ment of full maturity. A boy of great energy must have 
a legitimate outlet. Don’t sit down on the safety valve. 
Discouragement often leads to despondency and suicides 
are very frequent. 

The adolescent needs care and sympathy more than at 
any other period of his life. A desire to leave home is 
natural and may be satisfied by a short visit.. The rapid 
growth demands good nourishment. At home the ado- 
lescent should be treated as an equal. 

The school must develop the mind and body. Before 
we can train the mind we must understand it. Special 
interests should be encouraged, but specialization is fatal 
at this age. All interests should be pushed. The life 
interests will abide. Dullness in school is unpardonable. 
The school must furnish inspiration even if it is necessary 
to fight for it. Heroic athletics belong in every high 
school. At present high school life is too tame. Growth 
is the great object in this period, and we must take care 
not to so overtax the pupil as to hinder growth in the 
slightest degree. 

Synopsis of paper before the Department of Child Study, N. 
E. A,, July 13. 
a 


Culture Epoch Theory in Education. 


By Louise Hannum, Greeley, Colo. 


The culture-epoch theory has gained a false advan- 
tage from assumptions received uncritically. Among 
these are the notion that the theory isa corollary of the 
doctrine of evolution ; that it is supported by the author- 
ity of most great students of philosophy and education ; 
that it explains a being who is otherwise in many re- 
spects incomprehensible to us—the child; and that it is 
a legitimate substitute for what might otherwise seem a 
hopeless and endless search after principles fit to govern 
the order and material of elementary education. The first 
two of these supposed evidences are subject to modifica- 
tions which take away much of their apparent force; the 
latter two are due to loose and superficial views of what 
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constitutes explanation and to some confusion between 
what is interesting in theory and what is applicable in 
practice. 

The theory of recapitulation undoubtedly contains 
some general truth ; but it cannot be supported by coer- 
cive argument, and, even if granted, remains too vague 
in character and too uncertain and difficult of interpreta- 
tion to be adopted as the guiding principle in any educa- 
tional problem. The biological, the sociological, the a 
priori psychological, and the historical arguments present 
striking analogies and interesting suggestions ; but when 
subjected to criticism they show marked weaknesses, 
being, in fact, strong enough to convince those only who 
have a predilection for the doctrine. 

The application of the theory is admittedly difficult, and 
from Herbart to Baldwin the schemes of education built 
on recapitulation as a principle have shown more mistakes 
than successes, and, what is more important, have failed 
to reveal any indwelling promise which justifies the time 
and ingenuity spent in constructing them. The fact is 
that lessons drawn from the past, even when most valu- 
able, can never take the place of the patient investigation 
of present facts under present conditions. Such in- 
vestigation in the interests of education is being prepared 
by sociology and child study, and especially by experi- 
mental psychology. From the last we must await those 
relatively clear and certain deductions which will enable 
us to establish anything like a scientific pedagogy. 

Meanwhile, the doctrine of recapitulation has perhaps 
greater theoretical interest, but even less practical worth 
than such principles as the familiar “from simple to 
complex,” “from near to remote,” and is of indefinitely 
less value than the guidance obtained thru ¢he study of 
interest in its various relations to education. 

Abstract of paper beforethe Elementary Department, N.E A,, 


July 13. 
a 
Influence of Exercise Upon Growth. 


We find that the periods of natural growth for each 
muscle are the best periods for its development thru ex- 
ercise, and that exercise applied either before or after 
these periods will be either ineffective or positively injur- 
ious ; consequently the problem of exercise for younger 
children is a difficult one. ‘Our systems of physical 
training are not made to fit such conditions. 

Children show their natural desire for exercise in their 
games and play. The most active children in school are 
between the ages of nine and twelve. The play of chil- 
dren is largely the same the world over. They employ 
the same large muscle groups. These natural exercises 
must be good exercises. A study of ante-pubertal ac- 
tivities made upon large groups of boys and girls would 
do much to identify the natural sequence in development 
of the larger muscle groups. 

There are dangers in these natural gymnastics of 
children. 

The greater activity of the longer and larger arm may 
produce a low shoulder, curved spine, and depressed 
chest ; the natural physiological action of the delicate 
organs in the thorax and abdomen may be seriously in- 
jured. Right-handedness is the result of causes too 
ancient in racial history ever to be completely removed 
or perhaps even greatly influenced by exercise, We 
cannot expect to re-arrage the cells of the central ner- 
vous system, but we can influence the peripheral muscular 
groups. The leftarm may be made to grow and counter- 
act the one-sided influence exercised by the right arm. _ 

The right femur is ordinarily shorter than the left. 
This caused by the body weight being continuously thrown 
on the right leg. As a result of this inequality in femo- 
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ral lengths, the right innominate bone is lower than the 
left ; there is a right lateral sacral curve ; the possibility 
of compensatory spinal curves is increased ; and all the 
dangers of a weak back are easily more possible. 

The careful and experienced teacher can do much to 
prevent suchabnormality. If one case in five hundred is 
saved the teacher is more than recompensed. 

Encourage symmetry in play ; get your boys and girls 
on both feet ; be partial to “left-sided” movements. If 
set exercises are given, build the series up from those 
simply full-arm, body, and leg movements that form the 
natural play of children. 


Abstract of discussion before Department of Physical Training, 
N.E. A., July 12, by T. A. Story, and Dr. F. Burk, Santa Bar- 


bara, Cal. sale 
Advent of the Commercial High School. 


By W. C, STEVENSON, Department of Business, Kansas State 
Normal School. 


Public sentiment, the mind universal, when once awak- 
ened to a public need, is as irresistable as the current of 
Niagara, and a free people moving along the line of 
thoughtful conviction makes no mistake. From the 
rudest of beginnings in colonial times has grown our 
splendid educational system of to-day. The universities, 
colleges, high schools, industrial schools, normal schools, 
agricultural colleges, professional schools, and the United 
States naval and military academies, are all the growth 
of the impulses which prompted our forefathers to estab- 
lish schools for the development and perpetuity of the 
principles of liberty. Who to-day can question the wis- 
dom of the establishment of any of these. great edu- 
cational departments ? 

With the recognition of equal value accorded to various 
kinds of schools has come the recognition of various types 
of mind, and the necessity for a selection of studies 
which will develop latent possibilities and contribute to 
the highest success of the individual. The arguments 
for the now well established principles of electives in 
higher education apply as well to secondary education, 
and the time has come when public sentiment is in revolt 
against high school courses that are prepared solely with 
a view of admission to the classical courses of the college 
or university. 

The spontaneous sentiment in favor of the commercial 
high school which has found expression in all parts of our 
country within the past two years reveals a strength and 
universality of the feeling that the schools are not meet- 
ing the demands of the times and must be made to impart 
something of direct value to the ninety and nine who go 
into business pursuits as well as the ones who go into the 
profession of law, medicine, teaching or the ministry. 
The strength of the movement for the commercial high 
school is not in the teachers who advocate it, nor in the 
professional men who have received a splendid special 
training for their work in the schools already established, 
but it comes from the young, vigorous, American busi- 
ness man who is not so far removed from his schooling in 
the secondary school as to have forgotten what it failed 
to give him. In evidence of this demand, I quote the ex- 
pression of the New York Chamber of Commerce and oth- 
ers, which show the extent and strength of the movement, 
and should convince the most skeptical of the inevitable 
establishment and growth of commercial education in this 
country. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce recently adopted 
the following resolution : 

“ Whereas, The modern conditions of commerce and industry 
require a wider knowledge and higher education on the part of 
business men; Whereas, the present educational facilities 
offered to business men are inadequate and fail to equip them 
for competition in the world of commerce ; Resolved, That the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York earnestly fav- 
ors the establishment and development of sounder commercial 
education, both in secondary schools and higher institutions of 
learning ” 
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Supt. Smith, of St. Paul, in a recent recommendation 
to his school board, says : 

“Many cities are seriously considering radical changes in the 
courses of study and a strong influence is working in favor of 
the introduction of business instruction. The time has come 
when a demand of this kind can no longer be ignored.” 

The Educational Commission of the City of Chicago, 
appointed by Mayor Harrison, and of which President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, is chairman, in a 
recent report said : 

“The need of a commercial high school may be seen in the 
decreasing proportion of boys in the secondary schools, a fact 
due in part to a failure to furnish the kind of instruction adap- 
ted to them. Your commission is so fully persuaded of the im- 
portance of this action, that we recommend that the first ex- 
pansion of the school system take this form, and that at the 
earliest possible date a public high school be established with 
a course of study extending thru at least four years, planned to 
afford a liberal training, and at the same time to prepare its 
pupils for the various kinds of business activity, and to qualify 
them for the highest position in the commercial world.” 


Prof, Stevenson continued at length to show the purposes of 
the commercial high school, the course of study, the makeshift 
policy of weak, commercial departments in some high schools 
and colleges, and ended with an appeal for more of the practical 
in education, as exemplified in the business schools of Europe 
and now needed by us as never before as a result of the growing 
commerce of our nation, 


Abstract of paper before Business Department N. E, A., 
July 14. 
SP 


Aiding the Deaf. 


By KATHARINE T. BINGHAM, Palo Alto, Cal. 


A few fallacies and misconceptions prevail concerning 
the deaf, that I long to see corrected. 

First is that bete noir of signs about which more words 
have been wasted than about any other educational topic. 

It is claimed by their advocates that signs are the 
natural language of the deaf and so are superior to all 
other means of communication for them, entirely over- 
looking the fact that they are no less natural to the hear- 
ing, but are not for that reason permitted to supersede 
speech. Every born baby, deaf and hearing alike, learns 
to “pat-a-cake” and to imitate the entrancing pantomime 
of the “‘ten little pigs” told off on the rosy toe-tips, long 
before he can speak a word. To deaf children are signs 
just as natural as to hearing children, but no more so. 

The deaf child also expresses its baby emotions in the 
same inarticulate cooing and babbling as does the hear- 
ing baby, until he reaches the age when the latter begins 
to imitate the speech of those about him, when he con- 
tinues to make inarticulate and meaningless sounds be- 
cause of not hearing those about him. This causing him 
to appear less intelligent than he should, his mother 
begins to suppress these vocal utterances, and soon the 
fatal habit of silence is formed, and the pernicious prac- 
tice of pantomime confirmed. 

The continued use of signs after the natural period for 
them has passed instead of being natural is the result of 
assiduous cultivation, and is, moreover, a distinct harm 
to the child, by retarding his mental growth and his ac- 
quirement of speech. 

Another fallacy repeated often by those who ought 
to know better is that speech is not natural to the deaf 
child, but at best only a mechanical and artificial acquire- 
ment. 

The truth is that deaf children are no more naturally 
speechless than are hearing children. Both are alike 
born incapable of speech until it is taught tothem. The 
hearing child acquires it (after some two years or so of 
natural mental preparation) unconsciously, by imitation 
of the sounds he hears others use to express their thoughts. 

Deaf children do not indeed gain what has been aptly 
termed “the unspeakable gift of speech” by Nature’s 
own process of unconscious acquirement, but yet are they 
undeniably aided by the “cumulative inheritance of a 
thousand generations of ancestors” who have commun- 
icated their thoughts by this means. They have an un- 
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doubted constitutional tendency toward speech. A spe- 
cial organ and set of muscles are set apart for them to 
utilize in this manner. The deaf child differs not at all 
from the hearing child save only that his instinct and 
native aptitude cannot serve him without intelligent help 
at the right stage. 

One out of every fifteen hundred children of the United 
States is born deaf, it is said, but it is only the ignorance 
er neglect of their friends that renders them dumb. 

All children are alike born without the power of speech. 
The hearing child learns it naturally. So too does the 
deaf child learn it naturally if we but give him the 
chance, of which some untoward accident has deprived 
him. 

Summary of paper before Department for the Education of the 
Deaf, Blind, etc,, N. E. A., July 12. 


We 
Qualifications of the Critic Teacher. 


By Harriet M. Scort, Normal Training School, Detroit. 


“Next to a wholesome personality, the special feature of a 
critic teacher should be the ability to show particularly the 
merits as well as the defects of instruction, basing criticisms 
plainly upon accepted principles of teaching.’—F'rom Thesis X. 
Report of Com. on Normal Schools. 


I. A wholesome personality desirable.—A teacher’s in- 
fluence depends more upon what she is than upon what 
she says. 

What she is depends upon her philosophy of life. 

This time of rapid development, when old landmarks 
are disappearing, demands one who is well poised, one 
who has a positive rational and ideal outlook upon life. 

Any other attitude fails to provide healthful stimulus, 
and to communicate the steadiness and serenity essential 
to the best work. 

II. “The special feature of a critic teacher should be 
the ability to show the merits as well as the defects of 
instruction.” 

The critic teacher needs to study students as individu- 
als. She will thus know the talents, deficiencies and 
needs of each student. 

The teacher’s efforts after such study would be directed 
toward the highest advancement of those showing fitness 
for the work. 

The greatest advancement is promoted thru the posi- 
tive course (showing the merits). 

The negative course (showing defects) without the 
positive is of no value. 

The negative can be used temporarily as a spur or 
warning, but the positive gives a standard er ideal toward 
which to work. 

Prolonged consciousness of defects produces discour- 
agement and depression. 

The student needs the highest vitality for the work ; 
discouragement and depression lower vitality. 

III. “ Criticism should be based plainly upon accepted 
principles of teaching.” 

A good critic teacher requires general culture, pro- 
fessional knowledge, and skill in teaching. : 

Otherwise criticisms are more or less matters of opinion 
rather than knowledge, and hence cannot be vital. 

The acceptance of criticism or ability to defend one’s 
position is quite as necessary as that criticism should be 
given, hence there should be some common ground for 
argument. This can befound only in accepted principles 
of teaching. f 

Criticism based upon principles prevents off-hand judg- 
ments, inspires confidence, and forms the basis for future 


_ progress. 


Discussion before Normal School Department, N.E. A., July 
14. 
Sr 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued during the 
weeks ending with July 29 and August s5. The number for 
August 12 will appear as usual. 
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New York Association. 


Utica, N. Y.—The fifty-fourth meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held from the 5th to the 7th of this 
month. About a thousand people were present at the first 
session. The teachers were welcomed to the city by Mr. James 
S.Sherman. A most interesting address was made by State 
Supt. Skinner, in which he advocated that all the educational 
associations of the state unite into a single organization and 
that representative of the several associations have a meeting 
at some time during the school year. Supt. Skinner made 
some comments on the position of the regents in regard to the 
unification of the schoo] systems of the state. 

After the election of officers, at the beginning of the second 
days’ session, the sections of the association held their special 
meetings. These included sections on reading and oral ex- 
pression, together with nature study, manual training and art 
teachers, child study, principals and grammar school sections. 

The final general session was held Friday morning, July 7. 
Dr. James Lee moved the adoption of the amendment to the 
constitution which provides for a committee of sixty-one, a 
member to be selected from each county in the state to serve 
as a general committee on educational interests and legisla- 
tion. After considerable discussion, the motion was finally 





W. H. BENEDICT, 
Treasurer New York State Teachers’ Association. 


carried. Among the resolutions adopted at this session was 
the following: “ Resolved, That it is the sense of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association that unification of educa- 
tional interests in our state can best be secured by placing our 
public schools supported in whole or in part by public taxation 
under one administrative head.” 

One of the most enjoyable features of the meeting was an 
excursion to Trenton Falls, given by the citizens of Utica. 
Nearly six hundred of the teachers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to visit the falls and all had a very enjoyable after- 
noon. 

The meeting of the association will be held next year at 
Thousand Islands. The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

Pres., John T. Nicholson, New York; 1st vice-pres., Herbert 
J. Pease, Utica; 2nd vice-pres., Miss Mary A. Magovern, New 
York: 3d vice-pres., D. L. Manchester, Buffalo; 4th vice-pres., 
S. McKee Smith, Chatham; sec’y, Richard A. Searing, 
Rochester; treas., W. H. Benedict, Elmira; assist. sec’y, Ben- 
jamin Veit, New York city; asst. treas., John C. Chase, Sara- 
toga Springs. T.E Finnegan, of Albany, was elected super- 
intendent of exhibits for the coming year. Milton Noyes, of 
Rochester, and Abram Fischlowitz, of New York, were elected 
members of the executive committee for terms ending in 1902, 


The Ohio Association. 


Put-In-BAy, OH10.—The annual convention of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association met here June 27-29. One of the 
most interesting features of the conference was the report of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading club, read by Supt. J. J. Burns, of 
Defiance. According to the report, the teachers enrolled in 
the circle numbered 6,087; the number of counties was 85; 
the receipts during the past year amounted to. $3,129, the ex- 
penditures to $1,612; leaving a balance on hand of $1,508. 
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Among the speakers were Dr. R. T. Stevenson, who read a 

mg on “ Fiction—Its Place in a Course of Study,” and Dr. 

Jo n Henry Barrows, who spoke on “ The World’s Pilgrimage, 
ith Experiences Serious and Not so Serious.” 

Supt. N. E. Hutchinson, of Bryan, discussed the “ Education-. 
al Value of Exact Definition.” Supt. Hutchinson believed that 
exact definition “has an educational value to the youth before 
he has learned to reason and to judge; because it gives him 
seed thoughts for after life and rallying points for the study of 
English. It is valuable to the one who forms it because of 
what it implies: (1) Correct use of words; (2) clear concepts; 
(3) the use of the most important mental faculties; (4) early 
and high class language training. It is valuable to the one 
who makes it because expression is essential to intellectual 
life. It is valuable to listeners, because so much in language 
and the expression of thought depends upon the ear and eye. 
An ounce of example is worth a pound of precept. It is val- 
uable because of the condition it imposes for the production ; 
deliberation, self-confidence, positive opinions, quiet school 
rooms. It is valuable for what it costs in the time and best 
efforts of the teachers.” 

A line of policy for future meetings of the association was 
adopted, as recommended by the executive committee in the 
following resolution: (1—That the morning and afternoon 
sessions be given to the general association, with sessions not 
to exceed two hours, and that all departments arrange their 
programs not to interfere with this schedule. 


(2)—That the program of the general association be arranged 
with a view to the general seal of teachers, including ques- 
tions of interest to the department. 

(3)—That the president of the general association preside at 
all its meetings, and at all popular meetings in the evenings. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles Hampert, ot Wooster; vice-presidents, 
W. H. Vaa Fossen, Lisbon; Miss Clara Tagg, Cleveland; 
Miss Anna E. Logan, Cincinnati; H. M. Linn, Sandusky ; 
K. C. York, Mineral Ridge; secretary, J. V. McMillen, Denni- 
son; treasurer, Dr. J. A. Shawan, Columbus. Executive 
committee: E. D. Lyons, Mansfield; Dr. N. H. Cheney, 
Chillicothe. Board of contrel, Ohio Reading Circle: E. A. 
Jones, Massillon; Charles L. Loose, Jr., Dayton. 


American Institute of Instruction. 


BAR HARBOR, ME.—The sixty-ninth aanual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction commenced here July 6. At 
the first session Congressman-elect Littlefield, of Rockland, 
made an address of welcome. State Supt. W. W. Stetson fol- 
lowed in behalf of thefteachers, and J. E. Booker, Jr., for the 
town. Pres. Bruce, of Lynn, Mass., responded. 

Dr. Ray Green Huling, of Cambridge, delivered an address 
on “ The School as an Ethical Instrument.” Other addresses 
were made by Miss Sarah E. Hunt, and Prof. John M. Tyler, 
of Amherst college. Prof. Tyler suggested that the structure 
and history of civil government ought to be taught in higher 
grades than the eighth. He thought that American histo 
might also be studied to advantage in the high school. 
“Surely,” he said, “‘the pupils of our schools cannot become 
too familiar with our own history. Its facts being acquired in 
the grammar school grades, might not that knowledge be 
supplemented in the high schools by an analysis of the history 
of cther nations and a comparison of their methods of govern- 
ment with our own?” 


PRESENTING TEXT-BOOKS TO PUPILS. 


During the second day’s session, Hamilton I. Smith, spoke 
on “ Educational Problems to be solved by Bookmen.” Mr. 
Smith called attention to the fact that this was the first con- 
vention of the association when the publishers were repre- 
sented on the program. He gave a short account of the 
progress of vertical writing in school work. Dr. William H. 
Burnham, of Clark university, was the first to recommend the 
system, and altho at that time it was not at all in favor, the 
bookmen believed in it and began to prepare books. The re- 
sults in recent years have shown their foresight. 

Mr. Smith spoke also of the free text-book problem in pub- 
lic schools. He said: “ The little bundle of worn text-books 
was frequently, in former years, the nucleus around which the 
small home library was collected. It is a well-worn argument, 
but true nevertheless, that in the case of many pupils the in- 
centive to further study is removed with the books. The 
bookman, or publisher, who advocates the plan of presenting 
to every pupil graduating from either the grammar or high 
school the books used by them will surely be charged with 
ulterior motives. It is easily capable of demonstration, how- 
ever, the additional cost of the books thus to be given would 
not add a serious burden to any community. You will notice 
it is proposed only to give books to pupils graduating. This 
makes ita reward for faithful attendance, a badge of honor 
like the diploma, but sure to result in a more os benefit. 
It is closely estimated that in most places text-books furnished 
by the town wear about four years in grammar grades, and a 
somewhat longer time in high schools. Now if the pupil were 
given these new books frem grade to grade and could be as- 
sured that they would become his property at graduation, do 
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you not believe he would handle these books with greatercare 
than is given under present conditions? These books would 
be in use in the schools as long a time as similar books are 
now expected to wear, and so the net cost to the town would 
be little, if any, greater than it is at the present time.” 


DR. HULING'S ADDRESS. 


In his address on “ The School as an Ethical Instrument, 
Dr. Ray Greene Huling said: ‘“ Teachers do well to consider 
carefully what the school can do for its pupils in the important 
matter of the development of character. We can not bring the 
pepil’s intellect to the school-room and leave his emotions and 

llathome. The whole boy is at school, and we must have a 

whole schoel in which to receive him. We cannot relegate 
moral training altogether to the home and the church. 
_ “There is a universal agreement that the highest educational 
ideal is the cultivation of strength of character, but there is no 
such agreement as to the best way of attaining this ideal. We 
need instruction in order to implant right ideals and to stimu- 
late proper emotions ; but it will fail to affect character unless 
it eventuates in right habits. Ethical instruction, therefere, to 
be effective must be incidental rather than formal and syste- 
matic. 

‘Of the subjects pursued, it is the humanities—history, litera- 
ture and language—the fine arts and philosophy which have in 
themselves an ethical content, and accordingly are the main 
reliance for moral impulse. History is a mine of golden ex- 
amples, and furnishes a field for the training of the moral 
judgment. Literature is a glass in which we see ourselves re- 
flected. Itis clear that the very studies of the scheol-room 
radiate ethical influence. 

“The discipline of the schodl has a sweep that is forceful and 
broad toward the bnilding of character. Its characteristic 
aims are the very foundation of right living. Punctuality, 
orderliness, neatness, concentration, thoroness, obedience, 
silence—the school virtues all—prepare the pupil for right re- 
lations in mature life. He here acquires habits of self-control, 
and exalts self-culture above ease and present comfort. Here, 
too, he practices courtesy toward others and respect for law 
as a means of righting wrong. 

“But the most compelling ethical force resident in the school, 
after all, is the personality of the teacher. What instruction 
in ethics, formal or incidental, cannot do, what discipline can 
do only partially and temporarially, is often done, and done for 
all time, by the character of the teacher. Some of the elements 
of such a character are sincerity, moral earnestness, self-poise, 
a sunny disposition, discretion. firmness, and gentleness. But 
most important of all, the philosopher’s stone that in the 
school-room most surely changes base metal into the gold of 
noble character is sympathy.” 


To Obtain State Certificates. - 


St. PAUL, MInn.—State Supt. Lewis has sent out new rules 
for the teachers who apply for state certificates. The examina- 
tions are to be held the first Friday in February and the first 
Monday in August of each year. They will be held in all the 
counties of the state, and the county superintendents must give 
ten days’ netice in advance. An applicant to obtain a certifi- 
cate without examination must have taught with exceptional 
success for five years in Minnesota schools, for at least two 
consecutive years ina single district. The law does not per- 
mit the acceptance of standings in nermal schools, colleges, 
etc., in lieu ef examination. 


Polytechnic Summer School. 


WORCESTER, MAss.—The faculty of the Worcester poly- 
technic have for seme time past had under consideration plans 
for asummer school. In all probability there will be a sum- 
mer school under the auspices of the institute in 1900. The 
institute has never hitherto offered summer work, and this 
change in policy is due almost wholly to the many demands 
and inquiries made in regard to vacation study. Many of 
these requests came from wemen, the unusual demand fer 
manual training teachers being, perhaps, responsible. Many 
more requests for teachers of manual training and engineering 
are received at the institute than the school can fulfil. 


Milwaukee Vacation School. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The Woman’s Club, of Milwaukee, has 
undertaken a vacation school for the summer. The opening 
has been mostencouraging. On the first day more than a hun- 
dred pupils were turned away for lack of room. There are 400 
childrenenrolled. The club has done much to make the school 
asuccess. The rooms are full ef beautiful pictures, many of 
which are hung in the halls. The kindergarten children will 
have an opportunity to play in the yard, and excursions will be 
given twice each week during the entire summer term. 

One teature of the school is a class from the Milwaukee 
School for the Deaf, which will be in charge of Miss Mabel W. 
Hibbard. These children, besides some special work, will join 
in many of the other classes and the excursions. Miss Edith 
R. Nelson, of Chicago, will superintend the whole work, being 
assisted by members from the normal school. 
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Brief Notes of Real Interest. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Prof. Samuel Ball Planter, of the 
Western Reserve university, has been granted leave of absence 
for the coming school year. It is expected that he will spend 
that time as professor in the school of archeology, in Rome, 
an institution which he was largely instrumental in founding. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The enrollment for Chicago university dur- 
ing the past year has been 2,959, which is some hundreds more 
than the preceding year. The faculty numbers 235 members, 
Friends of the institution are somewhat disappointed that no 
farther endowment has been offered the university during the 
year. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Hon. W. B. Hill, of Macon, has been 
elected to the chancellorship of the University of Geergia, 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. W. B. Boggs, several 
menths ago. 


MADISON, Wis.—It has been recommended to the Wisconsin? 
regents by the board of visitors that a chair of commercial 
science be provided at the state university. Wisconsin will be 
one of the first to have such a chair, should the recommenda- 
tion be carried out. 


Morristown, Pa.—The school board of Conshohocken 
have elected a woman instructor in manual training. The new 
instructor, Miss Ida Davis, came with most excellent recom- 
mendations from Drexel institute, and the board decided to 
try a woman instructor 


- 
New York City. 


De Hirsch Trade School. 


The first commencement exercises of the Baron De Hirsch 
Trade school, took place June 12, in the evening, at the new 
building on 64th street. A. S. Solomons, general agent of 
the De Hirsch fund, presided. He made a short address, 
which was followed by speeches from Supt. J. E. G. Yalden, of 
the school, Alfred R. Wolff, and Prof. McMurtrie, ef the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Mr. Shrigley, of Williamson college, the 
largest trade school in America. Mr. Yalden presented the 
certificates and awarded prizes. 


Examination for Kindergarten License. 


An examination will be held for all applicants for license as 
kindergarten teachers in any of the boroughs of New York, on 
September 1, 1899, at 9.30 A. M., in the hall of the board ef edu- 
cation, Manhattan. The board of examiners may also call an 
oral examination at any time. 

To enter this examination, applicants must have one of the 
fellowing qualifications : 


(a) Gradua‘ion from a high school or an institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academic training ; and graduation 
from a school for the professional training of teachers having a 
course of two years, at least one of which has been devoted to the 
theory and practice of kindergarten work ;(b) graduation from 
a state normal school or a college having a kindergarten course 
of two vears ;(c) graduation from a school for the training of 
kindergartners, having acourse of at least one year, together 
with successful experience in kindergarten teaching for no less 
than two years. 

Scope of examination for kindergarten license: Each appli- 
cant must pass a written and oral examination embracing the 
following subjects: *) Theory and practice of kindergarten 
teaching, (b) free-hand drawing, (c) singing and piano playing, 
(d) physical exercises appropriate for the kindergarten. Appli- 
cants presenting qualification c (supra) must also pass an aca- 
demic examination 1n the following subjects: English language 
and literature, elementary geometry, and arithmetic, and ele- 
mentary biology. Only those candidates of this class who are 
successful in the professional examination will be called to this 
academic examination. 

Each applicant must be at least eighteen years of age and of 
good moral character. Each applicant who passes the examina- 
tions will be required to report for a physical examination to 
one of the physicians authorized by the board of education, No 
person will be licensed who has not been vaccinated within eight 
years. All documents submitted as evidence must be originals 
and must be accompanied by duplicate copies. The licenses is- 
sued under these regulations hold for the period of one year and 
may be renewed for two successive years in case the work of the 
holder is satisfactory to the borough superintendent. At the 
close of the third year of continual successful service, the city 
superintendent may make the license apg 4 

ILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
City Superintendent of Schools, 





The best preparation to make pure, life-giving blood is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Tonga Under the British Flag. 


The British flag has lately been raised 
over the Tonga islands, a group upon which 
Germany has had covetous eyes for some 
time. It came about as foilows: Some 
months ago the German vice-consul at 
Samoa arrived at Tongaand made demand 
6n the government for $100,000 for debts 
centracted by Tongans with German 
Traders. Many of these accounts are of 
twent 
ated by the Togan government. hen 
the vice-consul could ebtain no money 
he left with the threat that a German man- 
of war would arrive in afew months and 
seize Vouvou, the best harbor in the group. 
King George Tubou at once communica- 
ted with the authorities at Sydney, and the 
British man-of-war Tauranga was sent 


from there at short notice for Tonga. She|q 


reached Ta in the early part of last 
December. Her captain conferred with 
the king, and at the end of a three hours’ 
conference it was announced that the sov- 
— of the group had been transferred 
to England, and that the Tongan govern- 
ment would remain as a sort of satrapy to 
the British crown. 


years’ standing, and were repudi-| gra 


Origin of Names of ‘States. 

The name of California first originated 
in the imagination of the author of a Span- 
ish romance, “Les S de Esplandian.” 
In this fiction he described the “Island of 
California,” where great abundance of gold 
and precious stones is found. 

@Qregon was a name formerly given to an 
imaginary river of the West. Carver, an 
American traveler, who mentioned it in 
1763, evidently confounded it with the Mis- 
souri, but the name was finally applied to 
the present state of that name. 

New Hampshire wasnamed from Hamp- 
shire county, in England, by John Mason, 
of the Plymouth Company, to whom the 
territory was originally granted by the Eng- 
lish government. 

The state of Massachusetts was named 
from the bay of that name. The werd 
originated from the Indian word massa 
great; wadehuash, mountain or hills; an 
the suffix ¢¢, meaning at or near. 


a Mayne. (niain) Lande of ‘New 
ermont is formed from two Freach 
words verd and. mont, meaning green moun- 
Nene san an ord vet 
sive “river of bleod,” and “the dark 


an i 

Mississippi is from the Indiam Jfeesyce- 
dee, miokakg not “the father of waters,” 
but “ the great water.” 

Colorado is named for the Rio Colorado. 
In Spanish Colorado. means ruddy or red, 
pie to the color of the water.of that 

ver. 

Tennessee is supposed ‘to have ‘been 
named. from Tenas See,-ene of the chief 
villages of the Cherokee. Indians, -which 
was ted on the banks of the Tennessee 
river. 

The name of Minnesota is taken oan 
the Indian Minisotah, meaning “co 


Authorities are not agreed as ¢o the ori-| water 


gin’ of Rhode Island. Some say it was 
named from the isle of Rhoda; others 
that it originated from the Dutch Rhode 
Eslinat, — red island. It might also 
have been called Road Island or Road- 
stead Island, being near the harbor. 

Connecticut, spelled in an Indian dialect, 
Quin-neh-tuk-qut, signified “land on a long 
tidal river.” 

New York is named from the Duke of 
York, the original grantee. His charter 


included lands “ from the west side of the 


Connecticut river, to the east side of Dela- 
ware bay.” 

The territory of New Jersey was given 
by royal charter to Sir George Carteret 
and Lord Berkeley. Cartaret, m England’s 

eat civil war, had bravely defended the 
isle of Jersey, in the British channel, and 
his new possessions were named in com- 
memoration of this fact. 

Pennsylvania was first named “ Sylva- 
nia,” ferest country, to which the name of 
Penn was affixed. Three counties lying 
southeast of Pennsylvania were formerly 
territories of that state. In 1701 they were 
nted a charter and named Delaware 
after Lord de la Ware, who first explored 
the bay into which the river empties. 

Maryland was named in honor of Henri- 
etta Maria, wife of Charles I. ‘In the 
charter its name in Latin was 7erra Maria, 
meaning the land of Maria or Mary’s land. 

Virginia was named in honor of Queen 
Elizabe 
ueen,.” 

The territory of the Carolinas was 
granted to the French settlers in 1662, and 
os * after a - ~ a o 

ing George II.,of England, was the 
sponsor for the state of Georgia. 

Maine, in the charter granted: by Charles 
I. in 1639 was named “The Provinee or 
Ceuntie of Mayne,” because regarded:as a 


‘means “something 


th, who was known as the “virgin | F 





The state of ‘Nevada isaamed from the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, which in-turn 
are said to have been named from the 
Sierra Nevada of G 

from an In- 


The word Nebraska cemes 
river. 
t»’principabriver. 


dian word meaning “s 
isna fromi 
A tribe. of..Indians, formerly im*that local- 
ity, were known as’the Konsos or Kows, 
—_ the state is probably named -from 
m. 
Flerida was discovered by ‘Ponte de 
Leon (pene’thayday. lay’own).en Easter day 


and called in Spanish Pascua Florida 
on, floh-ree’dah), or flowery 
aster. 


Alabama is nanied trem an ancieat‘In- 
dian: tribe of thé Mississippi valley; the 
name signifies “ here:we-rest.” 

The word Ohio originates from O-4e-zah 
of the Wyandotte Indian dialect, which 
eat.” The name was 
first. applied: to the river. 

Iowa.is named from the fiver of that 
name, the river from the Ioway Indians. 
asumadien is oe from sn — Min- 

shay, si ing “m water.” 
The-state ices tawtuese from ester. 

The name Wisconsia is -of French-In- 
dian origin. It was formerly spelled:Ouis- 
con-sin, meanin Rpenteg: 9g vw a 

Illinois wae the name of a.confederacy 
of Indians. The name is from.z//énj, man, 
the Indian plural «& being changed hy the 

te ots. 
The name Michigan-was first applied to 
the lake. It comes from Indian:words of 
Algonkin and Chippawa origin—Miicha, 
great, and gen, take, 

Louisiana was named in honor ef Louis 
XIV. of France, and. was’ -aaplied’ 
to the French possessions in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Arkansas is. of Indian origin. A .tribe 





ADOPTED BY 


IDAHO and 
TENNESSEE ‘@0ok 1) 


in 1899. 


VIRGINIA. in 1898. 
TEXAS in 1897. 
INDIANA in 1896. 


Also by six other States, two 
Territories, and hundreds of 
cities and towns. 

Hyde’s Series in English has 
been adopted by the schools 
of nearly one-third of the total 
population of the United-States. 





Practical 


for practice. 
be without this Series. 








‘CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


D. C. HEATH:& CO., Publishers, 


“NEW: YORK 


TYDE*S* "3 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


‘Grammar 


Are the most successful books ever: made for teaching the agyrect 
use of English. They.are well-graded,: with: abundance. of saaaterial 
No ‘school seeking the best. results can. affor to 
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“*A Fair Outside B 
a Poor. Substitute 
For Inward Worth.’’ 


Good health, inwardly, of 
the hidneys, liver and bowels, 
is sure to come if Hood’ s Sar- 


saparilla is promptly used. 
This secures a fair outside, and a 
consequent vigor in the frame, with the 
glow ef health en the cheek, good 
appetite, perfect digestion, pure bleod. 
‘ Catarrh —“I have had ne retarn ef the 
catarrh which treubled me for years, since 


Heod’s Sars cured me.” Mus. Joz 
Mantm, Wi St., Ogdensburg, N, Y. 

















see nore Ne ty the nen rining on 
Dr, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seatririete, 


’ BEAUTIFIER, 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 

* Removes Tan Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 

' ’ Rash and Skin dis- 

ease, and every 

blemish on beauty 

and defies detec- 





° ~ 










as 
Bm ny 1 SE 
A a a 6 removes 
wuperfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


aud Fancy Goods 


ncy Goods ers. 
 & ware tions $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


} raveing. 
The kind that énables you to arrive 
at your journey’s end with a feel- 
ing of undisturbed enjoyment; a 
trip on which you can sleep well, 
dine well, be comfortable and receive 


courteous treatment; a jcurney of 
| pleasant recollections. 















‘ Ti . The kind 
ded 7 > Lake Shore & 
ichigan Southern Ry., between 





Ch , Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, on. A copy of “Book of 
Trains” sent free to any address by 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 








© | criminal. 
| are forbidden. 


‘| French, German, and Italian. 


, | states, most 





of Indians, who rebelled and separated 
from the Kansas nation, were celebrated 
fer the fine quality of their bows. Frem 
this they were called Arc or Bow Indians, 
and afterward Arkansas. 
Arizona is said to be a corruption of Pa- 
pago orlisom, meaning “little creeks.” 
Utah is an Indian tribal name. 
: ~ ame in Spanish means “ mountain 
and.” 


Pitcairn Island and its People. 


Unfavorable reports have come from Pit- 
cairn island in the Pacific ocean, latitude 
25 deg., 3 min., and 6 sec., south and longi- 
tude 130 deg., 8 min., west. Thre inhabi- 
tants of this island are the descendants of 
the mutineers of the ship Bounty who 
Janded on this solitary rock in 1790 with 
some Tahitian wemen and a few men of 
the same islands. Now it is reported that 
the people are becoming lazy and degener- 
ate, thru idleness and intermarrying with 
relatives. The Pitcairn islanders have 
heretofore been reported as living in a sort 
of Garden of Eden. 

The island is about two miles long from 
east to west, and one mile broad. The 
cliffs, covered with luxurious vegetation, 
rise straight from the sea in picturesque 
outlines. Adamstown and its plantations 
are situated on a plateau overlooking 
Bounty bay from a height of 430 feet. The 
soil is fruitful and cocoa palms and bread- 
fruit trees were introduced by the settlers. 
Brooks and streams are scarce and rain- 
water has to be used for drinking purposes. 
In 1856, part of the population was trans- 
ferred to Norfolk island. The remainder 
have now increased to 141 persons. 

The government consists of a president 
and a parliament of five members, elected 
annually, both the women and the men 
voting. About ence a year a British man- 
of-war brings them clothiag and luxuries 
and then, if necessary, judicial cases are 
disposed of, but serious crime is very rare. 
When a murder was committed, in 1897, 


. | the judge of the Fiji islands had to make 


a voyage to the Pitcairn islands to try the 
Alcoholic drinks and tobacco 


The Geographical Congress. 

The seventh international geographical 
congress to meet at Berlin this summer, has 
limited the languages to be used to English, 
A Spanish 
writer protests against the exclusion of the 
Spanish language. He says that if more 
geographers ,were able to read Spanish, 
they would not. adduce facts as new that 
were published in Spanish books two or 
three centuries ago. He adds that Spanish 
is the language of seventeen independent 

of them in Central and South 
America, English of three, French of 
three, Italian of one, and German of one, 
tho itis the predominating language in two 
other states. Concerning the number of 
etsons speaking these five languages, the 
rst place belongs to the English, the sec- 
ond to the German, the third to the Span- 
ish, the fourth to the French, and the fifth 
to the Italian. 


A Formidable Weapon. 

The new French rapid-firé gun, invented 
by Colonel Humbert, is said to make no 
flash when fired with smokeless powder. 
The location of such a gun, concealed in 
grass or shrubbery, would be completely 
undiscoverable to an enemy. 





ree 


Pears’ 


No other soap in the 
world is used so much; 
or so little of it goes so 
far. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 
aa ire ne of the skin, 
‘A le in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.”” Removes all odor of per- 


| Sl arabes male on ree ote, Get Mena 
BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SANITARIUM 


on ** THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A. Modern Health Resort of Magnificent 
Location—Cool Summer Nights— 
Golf, Croquet, and Tennis 
rounds. 











Recommended and patronized by this Journat 


WM. ERWIN, A.M., M.D., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





At the End of Your Journey you will ind 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL # 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yofk, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
EGIRGRGNININRGRHS RG RGRE: 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


ROX seus Jonrenz ceili § 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
roadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - 





~ Proprietors 











“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun betrue 


PUBLICA 


endorses 


Iris a solid cake of 









BAR 


} 
ol “Aa — 
So Ze a/ 


pwhata men say.” 


INION 
J Sapolio— + 
couring soap-- 
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Chough “Tew England ’’ 


in name, it is zat¢ional in reputation— 
yes, international, for it. has been the. 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATO 


RY 
OF MUSIC 


that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 

sity for foreign study to make a finished 

musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be'sent by 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 








INSOMNIA 


“Ihave been using CASCARE'SS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy Ihave ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being all bag A are 
represented.” THOS. GILLARD, Ejain, f li. 






CANDY 


: CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe, Wa, oe. 


we CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 316 


NO-TO-BAG S2css‘anrw Ros, Wasa 








FRENCH, GERMAD 
SPANISH ITALIAF 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 


without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
teacher 


A Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- A guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


sya [N10 WEEKS, 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO, 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 





Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 


Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42, 238, 684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force is = 971,711,997 79 





SCHOOL BELLS Set" 


Purest copper and t 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY; Tlaltimoresiid. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SI 
HAVE rey 


Go1826, 
Beaver y Best 


WEST: 
CHIMES, Ere. TROL NR aaia 


BThe June Zeachers’ /nstitute, a magazine 
of methods for teachers, has an excellent 
list of articles in its table of contents: Pic- 
tures and casts in the School-Room, Is 
Cultivation of Ambidexterity Justifiable ? 

Special Day Celebrations, Constructive 
Work in Schools, etc. The color supple- 
ments are worth the subscription price. 
Published monthly by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., $1.00 per year. 


Mannerism in Bird Song. 
The song-sparrow, which is both resident 


because more easily described. It is a 
brown bird, but streaked and spotted with 
black and white, and is about six inches 
long. No bush is too near the house for 


the .door-yard. Once heard, its song can 
never be mistaken. The best description 
in words that I have seen is “ Please— 
please—fplease! Please—to—listen—now!” 
Of course, there are endless variations, but 
the song never lacks a mannerism that is 
unmistakable-—CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D., 
in June Lippincott’s. 


Primary School for June, a most invalu- 
able monthly for the peunery teacher, is 
brimful of helpful articles: Chief Methods 
of teaching Reading, Lessons on Common 
Things, The Waxwing and Warbler 
Nature Drawing, History Stories an 
Legends. A magnificent supplement is 

iven each month. In color photography 

or June is given the Bohemian Waxwing 
and Prothonotary Warbler. Price, $1.00 a 
year. 


‘¢ Old Remedy—New Uses.”’ 


There are very many important uses for 
Antikamnia, of which physicians as.a rule 
may be uninformed. Before starting on an 
outing, everybody, and this includes tour- 
ists, picnickers, bicyclers, and,in fact, any- 
body who is out in the sun and air all day, 
should take a five-grain Antikamnia tablet 
at breakfast. and avoid entirely that de- 
moralizing headache which trequently 
mars the pleasure of such an occasion. 
This applies equally to woman on shap- 
ping tours, and especially to those who in- 
variably come home cross and out of sorts. 
with a wretched “sight-seers’s headache.” 
The nervous headache and irritable con- 
dition of the busy business man is pre- 
vented by the timely use of a ten-grain 
dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard 
run, should take a bath and a good rub- 
down, and two -five-grain Antikamnia 
tablets on going to bed. Crush the tablets 
before taking. In the morning, he will 
awaken minus the usual muscular pains, 
aches and soreness. As a preventive of 
the above conditions, Antikamnia is a 
wonder, a charming wonder, and one trial 
is enough to convince. All genuine Anti- 
kamnia tablets bear the monogram 


Perfect System Cleaners. 


Keep clean inside as well as outside and you'll 
be nearer godliness Cascarets Candy Cathartic 
cleanse and purify your body inside. All drug- 
gists, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


Educational Foundations for June has 
avery fine contents. Articles most helpful 
for students of education: Under Child 
Study will be found Child Study in the 
Playground; Under Principles of Educa- 
tion, An Ideal Course of Study, Founda- 
tions of Method; Questioning; there are 
also many valuable articles under Peda- 
gogical Discussion, Teachers’ Examina- 
tions, etc. E, L. Kellogg & Co., $1.00 per 
year. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s See@THING SyRuP has been 
used for ever Firry YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MoTueERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SeoTHEs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMS, ALLays all 
PAIN, CurES Winp CoLic, and’ is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslew’'s Soothing Syrup,” and 


|take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





bettle. 


and migratory, is more readily recognized} 


it to nest in, but it prefers the garden-to. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS NTS TO? 


School — 
Teachers 


- GooD 
INCOMES. 
Now Is Your Chance. 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cefebrited | 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Spécial induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commissien 
we give you premiums. “4 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE .CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, -TOTF 





id LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 


$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in pestage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you ~ 
select. Mention Bae SCHOOL i GURNAL.| 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN. 
TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
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BEECHAM’ 
PILLS 


CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
 BILIOUSNESS 
} SICK HEADACHE, Ete, 


¥ 10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists, ' 4 
: 
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THE FLORAL RECORD 


FOR PLANT ANALYSIS, mages 
AND DRAWING. 


AN INEXPENSIVE Puant REconp. ; 
IMPLE hf but suffici 
STepunigs Wal the ‘woods a erent 
schema Pjgte to Pposite 


lant; on gupare forma for p for pls lant ye 
tne othe other ris tot Serenced : 
peeerrbe piaple i act that it ma: td i 
cal botan -»'; filusteated 
Single serie 15 Cents. 
” Specal Fates for clase tee... 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.,.N. Y.. 
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“The Kssentials. of Arithmetic. 


Book I. for Lower Grades, Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct im aim; clean-cut in outline ; jae cee to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recen adopted by tire State-of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
rae mee 8,Mo. Correspondence on the part of school officers. and teachers secatgeerery! 
in 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, ICAGO, 
68 Chauncy Street. 111 Fifth Avenue. 78 By 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of 
should be st 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Te teachers—both. men and women 
—temporarily out of a ponitien and to 


these who may be teaching but who Boards of Education 


have some leisure for other work, we- amdGupertatendente before beginning b build. 
ean give an opportunity to earn ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpa 

EL. KBLLOGG & CO., 6:1: Bast St.. New York 
Frem $20 to.$40.a Week, Beta th 





iwselling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
em’ Libraries. Write at once for 


particulars, stating how much. time 
you can give to the work and what 


experience—if any—you have had. 


B. L. KECLOGG 4 CO., 61 B. 9th St, N.Y. 


OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. so cents a year ; Clubs 
of'two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. Ke.tLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 





for school-houses. that’ 


_ Suton addresses, es- 
ys, valedictories, salu- | 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
yoeme class mottoes, 

er-dinner speeches, 
holi+ ® 


has }} 
"‘stood ion his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. ; 


co nn ogy 
Cloth—640 Pages 


HINDS & NOBLE 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper anes W. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one stove, 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal" are 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


in.; mini ‘ 
tie eettnge pt in. ulamaet pe 8 


Cuties should be sent in as soon as ‘possible after 
appear in th a paper as all cuts must bedispoted — 
of f shortly a after pu’ lication. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 B. NaS NY." 


READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 

















municating with advertisers. 





JUST ISSUED. 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD 





DICTIONARY. 


An abridgmentiof the*Punk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages; cloth sides, leather back. Price, net, $2.50 


The-most important of-alirecent reference publications: 


It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, 


full-of-matter;. moderste-priced’Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of 
over 6g;000'W ords.and:-Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Dic- 
tion,.Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 





FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


THE.BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 and 7 East 


16th Street, New York. 





THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times.a.year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educational 
meetings ; articles ofespecial importance contributed to other period- 
icals ; as well. as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers.will be-in book.form, 7 1-2 x5 inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 


Number 1.—January, 1899. 


THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 


By’Dr:. E.R: Snaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. Thethreestudies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, and Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Yearly. Subscriptions, 50. cents. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


E..1. KELLOGG. & CO:, Publishers, 61 E. 9th. St, New York.|.™ 





is the name of a catalogue whe describing about 400 
of-the best teachers’ mp: on methods off teaching all 
‘subjects, on uestion books; school en- 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS soyioureeaceer sea 


' E..L./KBLUOGG'&.CO:, Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study: of 
Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 


Washington Square, 
New York City. 





The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quali Send 
to cover postage, and we will: rad lara Dog 
J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


New York, Manafacturers of Chicage;. 
7o Fifth Ave. Seheol Supplies. 84 Wabest Ave. 
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‘THE BEST BOOKS WIN’’—AGAIN! 


“The New Arithmetics” 


et He 








After a prolonged examination and com- 
parison with other books the Super- 

.intendent and the Principals of the 
Schools of the 


City of “Minneapolis 


—and the Board of Education, June 26, 
1899, adopts the 


Werner Arithmetics 


By PROF. FRANK H. HALL. 


es 


*,, These are the Arithmetics which meet the demands of 
Modern Schools and Modern Teachers. Send for particulars, 
Address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
Educational Publishers, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


| as a consequence, in a 





SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 





frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand, 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with thetimes. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment's time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


SF. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 
165 Devonshire Steeet, Bostoo, Mass. 
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Should now make Selection of the 
Pencils required in their work for 
the approaching School Season. 


DIXON'S ctims PENCILS 


Will meet every requirement, being 
carefully Graded, and having tough 
smooth leads that wear well and 
do not break. 
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Superintendents 
and Teachers 





And all others who expect to purchase tools and benches for Manual Training Work, 


should have our catalogue. 
very best makes known. 
Training Schools. 


Hammacher, 


Four hundred (400) pages of tools for all trades and the 
Years of experience in supplying the needs of Manual . 


Schlemmer & Co., 


209 Bowery. NEw YORK. 





GILLOTI’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING 
oar prey 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 





NIGHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Books II-III-IV-V-VE-VII-VIII. A Book for each School Year. 
Price, 25 cents each book. 


Y Age most notable publication of the time for teaching number. Heartily endorsed 
by prominent educators. Some special features. Elementary treatment of 
many topics in the lower grades. The same subjects recurring, with more difficult 
examples from grade to grade till finished. Much work in mensuration and comparison 
of magnitudes and geometric forms. Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry 
in the higher grades. These books will develop “thought power” in a marked degree. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BO-# BOYLSTON GT. 2£28-38 EB. 10TH GT. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. $828 AROM GI. 


Five-Cent - Nature - Readers.| 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for S~~nlomentary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 8 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY.WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
_No.5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 














BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ESTABLISHED 1885), 


aCe & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical aon | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
eh according to draw- 





Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








FORSROTORSKSROROLSKaxaxox 


t Shuoldust Scoks 


For school or homes pends. Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing, pzpernaes, © nat ih, orthand, Commer- 
clal Law, Pocket Diction » Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, and Business Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Address 

The Frnetical Text Book Compas 





422 Supe land. Bato. 
LOXOKOKEL 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
F RE NC H Teaching French 





are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 883 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 





EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


Complete catalogue on application. 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 








a conetemmade in 1884 Positions Filled, 4,000 


129° The Auditorium Building, Chicago, 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Av., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION | | sects tesciers ho are ambitions for Aa 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 156 Fifth Ave hy York City, N. Y. 
95 King t., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bldg.; Denver, Col. 420 Garrott B ncisco, ot 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Bi dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson in ‘Los Ange les, Cal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGH === 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Professors, Principals, te, 
lovernesses for every 


Boneols fo Parents. Call on or ad 
Mazz. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yorx. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

















More Vacancies than Teach 
— Ping 4 hee ge of 





Tue PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








HARLAN P. FRESCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
seek a position ora a e at an increased salary, we offer you the wy ~ of the 
oa eachiorscoll west of the Hudson. We are now making selections of first-class 

ege and At. graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $8,500. 


a ALA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 
Needs Good Teachers For September Positions. 


Has supplied hundreds of teachers with excellent places. Established 1889, Now 
is the time to register. Form and book sent for stamp. Positions coming in 
daily. This Bureau has filled positions paying $4,000 down in 31 different states. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


KINDERG ARTEN i ScuoctSureuiss: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ~ 


Educational Foundations 


3 Hast 14th Street, 
New York. 
for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
For the last year in the century tbe course will cover 
19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY . 191n CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 


























FroR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 
W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 
WANTED te correspond with Tzacgmrs and 
EmpLoyvers. Have filled vacan 
9 States. Operate in every Btate. te oe 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
did 6 universities in 


rene t 8 Cory, Uelont BEST | apy OF Tee ORATORY 
i remant 
— 
e School ef 


Poorer ERPAcaSTBI 


GCHERMERHORN’S Estabtishea ses 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Co! 


f- Posi cons ing 
one 
» Schools, Me an Beit by supplying 
Teac ers, & In 
TEROT 


"of Charge, - 
ATE TEAOHERS’ 5 AGEN » 126 
Washington 8v., Chicego. 


SHORTHAND. —isaac Pitman’s. 
CTP. AL ROBINSON, of Al (3 Y.) High a Set 


to sta wala ands omeaen 

















coming toa itman’s Complete Phon ic a 
tor,” 252 pages. Price, $1 Ado; used in the 
Public Schools ef New York, Broo! , 8t. Louis, Mo., 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, = Union 8q.,N.¥., 
Publishers of eae oe feal Spamnay, 
cents. 





The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee ss to its quality. 
to cover postage, and we will ‘aor any {EE 


J. M, OLCOTT & CO., 
Manafacturers of Chicage, 


New York, 
go Fifth Ave. Sekeol Supplies. 8, Wabash Ave. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” when 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


communicating with advertisers. 








“Ss National Separate Leaf Note Book . 







— ADDRESS — 


f COVERS SEPARATED, 
00000000 


The Best Substitute for Slate. Every Teacher 
. Should see Sample, Inquire of Local Dealer 
' or send 30 cts. Direct to the Manufacturers ... 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK C0., HOLYOKE, MASS. 













When you are using a pen all day you want 





FSTERBROOK’S 


the best. ; This means 





We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., fads 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 





carte 


108: 


a 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents. 

The Friend of our Saapsepeente. 
The Children’s Friend. 

The Mother’s Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
y—but it 4 cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. 
Out Octeber rst. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


OUTLINE COURSE FOR KINDERGARTNERS Program for Five Weeks’ 
Work. By Miss Jenwny B. MERRILL. Now ready. Price, paper, $0.25. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS. By Miss M. HELEN BECKWITH, 
Now ready. Price, boards, $0.50. 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE. Songs, Marches, Plays, Dances. Arranged 
by Miss MARTHA MCC, BARNES. Ready October ist. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., Springfield, Mass. 


New York : 11 East 16th St. Atlanta: 515 Grand Building. Kansas City: 418 East 9th St. 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 


Lessons tw LITERATURE. 


August 12, 1899 





Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for ‘e- 
lieving Languor and Ex- 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 








By Miss EMILIE POoULSSON. 

















For Sale by Druggists. 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 
Enameled covers, 9% pp., price. 15c. Illustrated. 


Cloth, gilt stamp, 88 illustratio: 412 8, 
-~ ay _— ns, pag 


SHEPHERD’S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
% pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts. 
CaRLyLe’s Essay ON Burns. 


covers, 104 pp., 1 165 cts. Illus- 

Containing also *‘ * as a Man of 

ers,” from Carlyle’s - Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 


SELEcrions FROM Burms’s POEMS AND 
Sores. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 
pages. price, 15cents. ‘Illustrated 

e two volumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 2% cents 

SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. Lllus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, Bcents. 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, Lin- 


SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS BY LORD BACON. 
Enameled cove 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 

*THE PRINCEssS. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Knameled covers, 90 pp., price, 1.c. Lliustrated. 

*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

By Coleridge. Wi 
and 27 illustrations a of the text. 
Evameled covers, price, 15 cents 

*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

*THE Ho.ty GRAIL, 

In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 

*BurKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
Enameled covers, with notes and introduction 
by G. B. Aiton, price, 15 cents. 


*any of the above volumes also furnished in 
boards at & cents each. 


rs, 80 pages. price, 15cents. II- 


th portrait and introduction. 





WRITING IN ALL AGES] 


Col 


onral Tires (No 4+) 


COLN, axD Bryant By H.T. Nightingale. Enam- 
eled ‘covers, 62 pages price, 15 cts. [lustrated. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco. 


Copies of any of above sent ; ortpaid on receipt 
of price. 



























Full information 
will be cheerfully, 
supplied on re- 
quest. American 
Writing Machine 
Company, 
316 Broadway 

New York 


NEVYV CENTURY 
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